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Soft, Creamy, Delicious 


VEL 


\GHEESE 


LACTIC 


Not only easily digested, but 
is considered by medical men 
to be a great aid to digestion. 


Will all you Smokers 
who plank down your money and ask for the same old brand, ¢ 
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“DON’T DRUG!” 


NATURE'S MESSAGE TO WEAK PEOPLE. 


Hyou suffer from any vital or functional weakness, don’t put drugs into your stomach ! 
Many medicines In use at the present time are poisons. stimulate or deaden. 
Trey don’t . There are a great many more drug wrecks than ‘aleohohto wrecks, 
‘o one = it. We offer the only natural remedy for all weak men and women— 
Bleotri lectricity, as applied by the Pulv ermacher Battery, cures once and for 
and all 


fil‘toat ¥ ” 


oJ SACKS ons 


I) Jam Ouls-——— 


rn BOOTS 
3/9 10/6 


=7 MACS, RAINCOATS 
30/- 


Naturally you want the best value 
for the money you spend. In hats, 
boots, and raincoats you get it at 
Jacksons’. The enormous turn- 
over at their branches, situated in 
every large town, enables them to 
buy at rockbottom prices. 

You get the advantage of this 
when buying your hats and boots 
at Jacksdns’.. You get the i Just 
ZB, better” quality at Jacksons’—“ just 
7 better” than anywhere else. 


JACKSONS FAMOUS HATS, ALL ONE PRICE, we. '9. 


JACKSONS’ FAMOUS BOOTS, _., 
JACKSONS' MACS AND RAINCOATS, " Q1/- ‘and 30/-. 


Ladies’ sizes and fittings in Boots and Raincoats. 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS. 
Mail Order Department. 


ble t it any of Jacksons’ numerous branches should make use of the mati order depart: 
anee tate ‘catalogue of the Latest Fashions sent on request, Fit and styie guaranteed. 


JACKSONS’ LTD., Victoria Works, Stockport, 
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A SPLENDID NEW SERIES 


SHILLING 
NOVELS 


In Attractive Three - Colour Pictorial 
Wrappers. 


NEW BOOKS, NOT REPRINTS. 


Crown 8vo. Price Is. net each. 


THE GREAT “P.W."’ SERIAL. 


FETTERED LIVES. 


By Henry Farmer. 


This thrilling story of the prison and 
the stage is now published for the first 
time in book form. 


HER HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


By Wixirrep Granam. Author of 
‘Ezra the Mormon,” &c. 


THRILLING STORIES OF 
THE RAILWAY. 


PULVERMAGHER 
BATTERY BELT 


does not bother you a bit; youcan 
work, ride, jump, or run with it on. 


Mr. J. Moffat, of Crocketford, near 
Dumfries, N.B., ‘writes: "Dear Sir,—In 
November last I purchased one of your 
Combined Bands for a weak back, indi 

postion, and rheumatism. I was suffer- 


much tom friend who advised me to « 

to you. ishing you every success an 

many thanks, I bere ora truly, 
(signed) "J. oftat.”” 


Soyalty, both in thie eountry and intone of Physicians rh See erent 


66 
Guide to Health and Strength ’—FREE. 
Cut ont this advertisement and send it to us to-day, and we will send yon Pulve~- 
macher’s Book on Curative Electricity, which tells you how to cure yourself in your 
ie a agit a a = cee 2) Poateton a vat putas of testimonials tro 
ide ovine the | 
health, Don't delay. Write io Q seases, who ure now enjoyir ! 


PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE Ltd. 


“2179 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate mol, London, E.¢, 
OFFICE HOURS, 9 to 6 


C.&G. EEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 


BRIT at the Tasmanian Exhil ro 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. Ruane sceneries 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER . - : Sold in boxes, 2 Asand 2/9, of ul i 


tree 1/2und 210 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's CATHERINE KEARSLEY 
Weekly, 18 7,12, toy ST 


é (Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, 1: 
m receipt of P.O. for 

we will Geena DIRECT 5/6 

FROM OUR LOOMS to your address 
one of our PRUDENT: REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 
suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered in 30 diff t 
tage 4 peteras § and, fashionable ee ‘shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colouriigs 


Sou nts, and LA 
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SIZED ROOM. Pt eng Carpets will be RUGS GIVEN 
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With ev Carpet we shall 
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ve Rug to 


BLANCHARD’S 


Are unrivalled for all Irregularities, &c,, ines ape 
afford relief and never fail to alleviate all - 


1/14 per box, of all Chemists, or post fre> 1) 


of ‘* The Locum Tenens,” *‘ Off the 
Main Track,” &c. 


THE CIVIL WAR OF 1915. 
The Grent Muti Socialist Novel. 
By J. Twells Brex. 


‘A Story of the Coming Revolution. 
It is better than most of its kind and 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


touches the centres of illusion which are 
leading the unlettered masses to their ; leth. TERSTIMONTALS. _ 
doom. Mr. Brex’s book should be m : Wile oiled by Mears 178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th. 


H. Cox, Req., writes: “ Please send me two of 
y € * your Prudential Brusseleite Carpets and Ruga, 
several of these carpats aring the last sixteen amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from you 
years, and have been very weil pleased with them.” has — in wear twelve years.” 


read,”’—Referec. 


At all Railway Bookstalls & Booksellers ; 


alaxy Illustrated Bargain Catal es of Carpe rthruge, Bmbroiderod Linen, and 
’ or post free for is. 3d. each from Setter Rogsprenaa.Out te, mble Linens, Bodste a, Overmantele, Linoleums, Blankets, and Irregularities. 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON. LTD., ains, ost Pree, if when writing you mention Pearson's Weekly, 18/7/12. Address— Safe, at 4 Speedy. 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


ic 
. HODGSON & SONS (2ezt-7.%2éanntectee, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. cei and Satis 


Blectric Parade, Hollowst 10 


Widow Welch's 
ans sae H. M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN Female Pills. 
Prompt and_reliable, for Ladics 
t ey AWAR DED CERTIFICAIE or 


APIOL AND STEEL PILLS 


\ = “BLANCHARD’S are the Best of all Pills for Wome 
By Victor L. Wuirecneren. Author . 8 : LESLIE MARTYN Ltd., 34 Dalston Lane, Loni 


gO) TO INTEREST@ 
re To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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Boox Rates, 
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A BIT TOO LONG. | 

“Tue thing for you to do,” said the doctor to a 
patient, _ hot 
breakfast, pie oe 
ret a week later. 
a Wel, how are you feeling ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“ Worse if anything,” was the reply. 

“Ah, but did you follow my advice and drink | 
not water an hour before breakfast ?” | 

“{ did my best, sir, but I couldn’t keep it up | 
moro than ten.minutes at a stretch.” 


The patient left, but 


“Seg here!" exclaimed the angry man. “I 
wish you would muzzle that dog of yours at night. 
lis barking keeps my baby awake.” 


‘““T was just going to request you to muzzle your ' and I let it go at that.” 


baby,” rejoincd the neighbour, “ His 


nightly howling annoys my dog.” 


The Grumbler : “ Look here, mister, I ain’t 
complainin’, but this ‘ere moosic-stool you 
sold to my wife, we’ve twisted it roun’ till |} 
we've twisted off: un’s ’ead,’ and not a | 
ha'porth o’ toon can we get out of ’un,” 


A DREADFUL MISTAKE. 

Oxe of the most eloquent lawyers that 
ever pleaded in a court of law had a cork 
ler. None but the most intimate of his 
acquaintances knew for certain which was 
the sham limb. One day he was engaged in 
a case when a young lawyer sought to 
utilise his knowledge‘for his personal benefit. 

The celebrated co.nsel was pleading in 
his most earnest manner when the young 
lawyer whispered to a stranger near him: 
* You see how earnest old Rusty is. Dll bet 
you a pound that I can run a pin in his leg 
right up to the head and he will never 
know it.” 

The bet was booked. The wag took a 
long pin from his vest and, leaning forward, 
drove it up.to the head in the lawyer's leg. 

A yell, bloodcurdling and more awful 
than that of an Indian, made the hair of 
the jury stand on end and the judge to 
jump from the bench. 

“Great Scott !” exclaimed the wag, “‘ it 
was the wrong leg, and I've lost my bet.” 


Young Lady: ‘‘ Please show me somo 
ties.” : 

Shop Assistant : “ A gentleman's tie?” 

Young Lady: “Oh, no; it’s for my 
brother |” 


Gloom (in restaurant), who has waited 
fifteen minutes ‘for his soup: ‘* Waiter, 
havo you ever been to the Zoo?” 

Waiter ; “ No, sir.” 

Gloom : “* Well, you ought to go. You'd 
enjoy watching the tortoises whiz past.” 


READY TO BEGIN. 

A wostess who was renowned for her 1 
stinginess loved to have peoplo of culture 
at her table, but would not open her purse enough | 
to make the table attractive. | 
~_ Once} after a particularly poor and scanty dinner, 
she said to a distinguished guest: ‘And when 
will you dine with me again?” 
. With a hungry sigh the guest answered: “ At | 
once, madam !”’ 


ENTER 


FIRST PRIZE, £150. 


And 


Briar Pipes, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Sealing-wax Sets,and PW. Penknives offered in this wee's's footlines. 


“ig to drink hot water an hour before | Women.’” 


Guard (running al 
pa_enger) : 
Old Maid (from carriage window): “I did! They have put mc in 
with two honeymoon couples, and I am nearly crazy!” 


“Wuat’s your business?’ asked the kind gent 
of 

“I'm a professional picker,”” was the reply. 

‘** What's that ?” 

“In spring I pick strawberries, in summer I | as the rest of the congregation gazed suspiciously at 
picks ’ops, in autumn I picks pockets, and the rest | him. 
1 of the year I picks oakum.” 


THE “ MIDDLES ” 


OE EKLY. 


Ong Penny. 


J ULY ‘18, 1912. Uravunenes! Mice, 


‘ Is this the latest in dolls ae 7 . ANOTHER £100 INSURANCE 
| CLAIM PAID. 
| 


‘Votes 


Witn deep regret we have to record the death . 
"Tis sald Love's blind, and cannot sce of Fritz Hicks, a reader of P.W., who lost his 

Just where his darts to aim. | life in the recent disaster to the Liverpool-Leeds 

'Tis noticed, though, that spite of this | express at Hebden Bridge. 
Love gets there just the same. | he deceased, who was a commercial traveller in 
~——~ | the employ of a big boot company, was killcd 
instantly. In his pocket was found a copy of 
Pearson's Weekly, and, in view of this fact, his 
brother forwarded us a claim in accordance with 
| our insurance scheme. 
— The scheme states briefly: ‘£2,000 will 
lf be paid to the legal representative of the 
iil} person killed by an accident in Great 
Britain or Ireland to the passenger train in 
which the deceased was travelling as o 
passenger, and who had in his possession 
the insurance coupon, with his or her usuct 
signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 
provided. The paper may be left at his or 
her place of abode, so long as the coupon is 
signed.” 

The signing of the coupon makes all the 
difference. Unfortunately Mr. Hicks omitted 
to write his name in his copy of Pearson's 
Weekly, consequently the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation Ltd. could not, 
according to the conditions, pay to the next 
of kin the sum of £2;000. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a8 an alternative, we are able tu pay ; 
the sum of £100, which is the amount pay- 
able to the next of kin of those who fail to 
sign the coupon. 

It is of the utmost importance, now the 
holiday czason is here, that you make a puint 
of signing the insurance coupon before vou 
begin your railway journey. It only takes 
a couple of seconds, and it may mean all tlie 
difference to those left behind. 

No one regrets more than I do that 
Mr. Hicks inadvertently left his coupon un- 
signed. 

I am sure that all readers of P.W. will 
join with us in offering the deepest and must 
sincere sympathy to Mr. Hicks’ relatives 
on the sad blow which has fallen to 
their lot. 


INDISPUTABLE. 


“T savep that girl’s life once.” 


“You don’t say so! How?” 
“ Why, she said she’d rather dic than marry me, 


MADE HER GREEN WITH ENVY. 


COULDN'T GET UP. 

It was marricd men’s night at the 
revival meeting. 

* Tet all you husbands who have troubl +s 
stand up,” shouted the preacher. Instanily 
every inan rose, except one. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the preacher, peering at this 
lone individual ; ‘ you are one in a million.” 

“It ain’t that,” piped back the one helplessly, 


up the train which has been stopped by a 
d the communication cord ?" 


Who p 


the loafer. 


“‘ Somebody's put some cobbler’s wax on the 
seat, and I’m stuck!” 


CONTEST ON PACE 81. 
PRIZES OF £10, PRIZES OF £5. 


other Money Prizes. ; 


\ quem | 


 ——— 


A Baked ersonaler 


THE HEAVYWEIGHT. 

IF success went by weight, there is no doubt that 
the next President of the United States would be 

fr. Taft. 

The story goes that he once paid a visit to some 
fricnds who live in a house that was neither built 
nor furnished to meet such an emergency. As he 
walked about his room the whole house diodk with 
his tread ; and when he climbed into bed, that piece 
of furniture gave a groan of despair and collapsed 
on the floor. 

His host, hearing the racket, rushed upstairs and 
called through the door: ‘‘ What has happened ? 
Can I do anything ?” 

‘Oh, I’m all right!’ came the cheerful reply. 
* Only, if you don’t find me here in the morning, 
look in the cellar!” 


TOO AFFECTIONATE. 

Mr. RoosEvELtT, who is moving Heaven and 
earth to be made President again, owed his first 
term fas President to the death of President 
McKinley. Mr. Roosevelt had been elected Vice- 
President, and he automatically became President 
for the rest’ of Mr. McKinley's term of office when 
the latter was assassinated. 

“Teddy's” hail-fellow-well-met manner is not 
always appreciated by some of his _fellow- 
countrymen, and the story goes that at President 
McKinley's funeral he stood next to Senator Hanna, 
Lae was overcome with grief at the loss of his 
chief. 

Mr. Roosevelt patted him affectionately on the 
back. ‘I hope, old man,’ he’ said, ‘“‘ you will be 
to me all that you were to him.” 

“Yes,” sobbed Mr. Hanna, shaking off the 
patting hand, “I will—I will—only don’t call me 

old man,’ confound you!” 


MORE PROFITABLE. 

It is rumoured that if Mr. Roosevelt is elected 
president, we shall have Mr. Frank Munsey, the 
heme as American Ambassador in London. 
The ex-President and tho publisher have been close 
friends for many years, and Mr. Roosevelt is said 
to have promised him the post. 

Somebody once suggested a proposal for a new 
magazine to Mr. Munsey, who, after considering the 
proposal, replied that he was gure such a magazine 
would fail. 

“Or,” he added, “if the magazine did pay, it 
would pay so littlo that its publishers would ‘be 
like an editor in my native town of Mercer. 

** One week he printed in the paper this editorial 
announcement : 

“*In view of the fact that we are unable to pay 
the tax of eight dollars assessed against us we 
have been sentenced to a period of imprisonment 
by the authorities. Consequently, there will be 
no issue of this paper for the next month. But, as 
the State will have to board us, we figure it out that 
we shall come out some fifteen dollars altead !” 


TOAD YOURSELF ! 

Most books of reminiscence written by Irishmen 
sro full of good stories, and a recently-published 
volume by Mr. Ramsay Colles is no exception. 

Mr. Colles says he was once travelling in a 
emoking compartment on an Irish railway. The 
only other person in the compartment was a gentle- 
man who was smoking a pipe with evident satis- 
faction, but whose tobacco had a particular] 
disgusting smell. Not having any tobacco himse' 
with which to overcome this appalling smell, Mr. 
Colles opened the window, but the weather was 
very cold, and he was obliged to shut it again 
almost at once. 

It then occurred to him that possibly good- 
humoured remonstrance mien prevail and abate 
the nuisance, so he said, with a conciliatory smile : 
“Pardon me, sir, but really your tobacco would 
poison a toad.” 

Without moving a muscle of his face, the smoker 
took his pipe from his mouth and replied : 

“ Evidently 1" 


UNCUT. 

Mr. Cortes tells a little-known story of Father 
Healy, the ba Irish priest. He was once the 
guest of a wealthy hut illiterate Baronet, whom he 
congratulated on the excellence of his library. 

“Ah, ves,” sou? is ;ompous and ignorant host ; 


Few of my readers 


“these are my old friends, Father Healy, my old 
friends !"* 

Father Healy took down a volume and dis- 
covered that the pages had never even been cut. 

“ Well, I’m glad to see,” he remarked, “ that you 
don’t cué old friends !”* 


QUITE AGREEABLE. 


OxE more story from the same source. A Mr, 
Colquhoun had a rough time when getting examined 
by a doctor in connection with a life annuity. The 
doctor asked at least fifty questions. Had he had 
this disease ? Had he had that disease ? At last 
he said: “I have only one more question to ask, 
Mr. Colquhoun. What do you usually drink ?” 

“‘ Whatever you're taking yourself, doctor!” was 
the reply. - 


HAD ! 


A coop story is going the rounds about a rather 
inexperienced theatrical ma who went over to 
Germany recently to see if there were any good 
musical plays to be had. He stayed one night in 
Frankfort, and on glancing through the theatrical 
advertisements, he saw, under the heading: of the 

House, in large letters: ‘‘ Geschlossen.” 

“What sort of business are they doing at the 
Opera House ?”’ he asked a friend cautiously. 

e friend looked at him curiously, thought for 
a minute, and then replied: “I hear they’ro 
turning people away.” 

The manager dashed off to the Opera House to 
book ‘a seat, and as he drew near he saw that 
the place was plastered with announcements of 
“ Geschlossen,” and he became quite excited. 

But he knows now that ‘“ Geschlossen ” is not the 
name at a new opera, but simply the German for 
“ Closed.” 


A BIG FAMILY. 


Sin Wittum TrELOAR, ex-Lord Mayor of 
London, has been telling us a story to show hew 
quickly a man is forgotten. 

Not long after the expiration of his term of office 
as Lord Mayor he took a number of cripple children 
to one of his shops on Ludgate Hill to view a 
procession that was to pass through the City. He 
was assisting some of the children across the cleared 
street when a police sergeant came up to him. 

“You can’t cross this street here, you know,” 
he said. 

“But don’t you know who I am?” asked Sir 
William. 

The policeman looked at him unconcernedly. 
“T suppose you're the father of them there kids,’s 


TOM FAT. 


Lorp C#irLes BERESFORD, who has again been 
writing to the newspapers with reference to the 
position of the Navy, once had a Chinese servant 
called Tom Fat, who forged his signature to cheques 
for a considerable amount. Some time after Tom 
Fat’s wickedness had been discovered, Lord Charles 
made a speech on the subject of religious toleration. 

A Buddhistora Mohammedan, hesaid, would most 
likely have as good a chance of getting to heaven as a 
Protestant or a Roman Catholic. 

“ What about Tom Fat ?"* somebody asked him. 

“ Ah," retorted Lord Charles, ‘that Fat will 
certainly be in the fire!” 


TOO AWFUL. 


Mr. Rosert Loratse, the actor-aviator who has 
been “had up” again for exceeding the speed 
limit in his motor-car, tells a good story of the days 
when he was a member of a touring company in the 
provinces. 

After the final fall of the curtain on the first per- 
formance in each new town they visited, the 
manager used to assemble the entire company on 
the stage and criticise their performances. The 
company used to form in an irregular line, with 
the leading lady at one end and the least important 
super at the other, and the manager found fault or 
commended each of them in turn as he saw fit. 
One night he passed Mr. Loraine without saying 
anything. 

‘As you did not say anything about my per- 
formance,” Mr. Loraine commented, “I take it I 
was all right.” 

“I did not say anything about your per- 
formance,”’ said the manager icily, ‘* because what 
I have to say to you Z must say in private!” 


have not heard the cry, ‘Roll, bowl, or pitch!” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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art and Fesaling 


DEF” The Editor will give 28, 6d. each week for the 
best paragraph accepted for this column. Oxie of 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any other 
paragraph used, If there is more than one sender of uw 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. “GQ 
The half-crown prize this weck is won by Mr. W. G. 
Willcow, 62 Fifth Avenue, Queen’s Park, Harrow Road, VW, 
THE QUEER LIMERICK, 
A sitty young fellow named Vaughan, 
Who treated his boss with much scaughan, 
Now belongs to the clique 
Who earn nothing per wique, 
And his best clothes are resting in paughan, 


SIMPLY AWFUL. 

Tne workmen sent their boy with the becr- 
bottles to the public-house. On the way he broke 
the neck of one of the bottles. ‘To replace this he 
stole another from the public-house and substituted 
the broken one. What did the landlord say tu 
him ? 

Answer below. 

A LITTLE EXERCISE. 


CaN you arrange the following numbers so t!.at 
whichever way they are added together they count 


65 2 
1 3 68 13 33 
“ 3 « 1 7 
8 2 NM 10 38 
9 19 1 2 i 
0 6 <7 2* 16 


Solution below. 


ONE WORD WANTED. 
I’m a word of three lettersan * * * 
C makes ‘me a prison termed * 
G a challenge of battle named * * * * 
P a creature in buttons callel * * * * 
Ra terrible passion dubbed * * ° * 
S a herb used in seasoning callcl * * * * 
W what we earn, christened * * * * 
If you can’t find this out yowrenots * * ® 
Whatever your condition or * * * 
Solution below, 


AT THE ZOO. 
Set this picturo in a good light on the table. a] 
let your head drop towards tho papcr until your no-e 


Lu mame emma mmnwe me 


touches the dotted line. You will then sce ‘i 
ben drop right into the elephant’s mouth. 


THE CURRANT BUN. : 
I ASKED for a bun with some currants in, miss, 
But I seedy currants have gone astray. 
You say there is really no rassin for this, 
Which is a floury remark, I might say. 
This will not suct me, that I dough conicss ; 
And, to be candid, there’s just two in this bun. 
You take the cake, and what your manners CX}: © 
Dough-nut and cannot appeal to everyone. 


Solutions. 
SIMPLY AWFUL. 


The nockst timo you avnecks an neckstra Lotte a 
neckschange, you caa neckspect to have your neck Lick’ rs 


A LITTLE EXERCISE. 
Here is thganengs : 


7 138 19 9% = 65 
18 «24 5 6 12 = 65 
10 «ol 1723 4= 65 
22 3 9 +416 16 = 65 
14 20 21 2 8 = 65 


65. 6 65 65 65 
ONE WORD WANTED. 


The word is ‘‘ age.” 


—_ 


Week FNNING 
Jury 18. 1912 


Stalking . 
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Criminals 
for PW, 


One of Our Contributors 
Tells of Strange Adventures 
in Search of Copy. 


Amoncst the maay notorious and- interesting 
characters I have interviewed for P.W., Eddie 
Guerin stands out pre-eminent. 

He was the man who oscaped from Devil’s 
Island, whore he was serving a life sentence for 
being concerned in dynamiting and robbing the 
offices of the American Express Company in Paris. 
With him was a notorious adventuress named 
Chicago May. 

When Guerin, after his escape, sought refuge 
in England, he “ took up” with this woman again. 
But presently another fair and frail one attracted 
his fickle attention, and he left Chicago May to her 
own devices. 

The latter, furious at being jilted, went straight 
to Scotland Yard and had Guerin arrested. She 
expected he would be extradited to France, and 
sent back to serve his original sentence on Devil’s 
Island. 

But in this she was Gisappolnted, Guerin fought 
extradition successfully on the ground that he was a 
British subject. Thereupon Chicago May, deter- 
mined not to be baulked of her revenge, plotted 
with a young burglar named Smith to murder 
Guerin directly he was released from prison. 

One Bullet Found Its Mark. 

The pair of them waited for him near his lodgings 
in the King’s Cross district of London, and on his 
appearing, Smith drew a revolver, and fired five 
siots at him. This took place in the open streets, 
close to one of the tube stations, and lots of people 
were about at the time. It was a miracle no one 
was killed. 

Four of the bullets, however, flew wide of any 
human target, luckily ; only the ‘fifth struck Guerin 
in the foot. Yet Smith fired point blank at him, 
at a distance of only a few paces. Whatever other 
qualities necessary to a successful burglar Smith 
may have been possessed of, he was certainly a 
very r marksman. 

At his trial he pleaded self-defence, and there was 
some attempt made to show that Guerin threatened 
to throw vitriol over him and Chicago May. But 
anyhow, Smith was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life for the attempted murder, Chicago May, 
as an accessory, getting fifteen years. 

A Life of Robbery and Violence. 

The affair created a big sensation, and the editor 
of Pearson’s Weekly commissioned me to try to 
get Guerin’s life story. In this I was successful. 
I whisked him down to Margate directly he was 
discharged from the Royal Free Hospital, where he 
had been taken to be cured of his wound, and in a 
boarding-house there he gave me a full history of 
his life. 

_It was a stirring story of fraud, robbery, and 
violence, varied by escapes from gaol and adven- 
tures ashore and afloat. Of course, he stayed at 
the boarding-house under an assumed name, and 
his identity was never once suspected, although as 
we sat at table the conversation of the othor guests 
frequently turned i the case, which was then 


hes 


in everybody’s mou It was all very amusing. 
Like many criminals of his class, Guerin was a 


typical “ lady’s man,” and he made himself a great 
favourite with the fair sex. After we returned to 
London he went to the office of Pearson’s Weekly to 
Teceive payment for his story. I went with him. 
The editor was engaged when we arrived, and we 
were shown into a waiting-room. 

Guerin Took Off His Hat. 

_ There were three or four other men there, journa- 
lists and artists on business, Guerin and I took 
our seats amongst them. Presently a lady entered, 
8 portfolio of sketches under her arm. Nan of us 
removed our hats—save Guerin. Then the rest of 
us, somewhat shamefacedly, followed suit. The 
lady gave Guerin a pretty little bow and a gracious 
smile in acknowledgment of his courtesy. - How 
little did she guess that the recipient thereof was 
one of the most notorious criminals then living, a 
professional burglar and bank-robber for whom 
the police of two continents held warrants of arrest 
at that very moment. 

Of an altogether differeut type from Guerin 
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was Charles Ellsom, who was found guilty and 
sentenced to death last year for the alleged murder 
of his sweetheart in Clerkenwell, but who was 
subsequently released. Never before in this 
country had a man been snatched from under tho 
shadow of the gallows in so dramatic a fashion, and 
the editor of P. W. was most anxious to get his story. 

But Ellsom went into hiding the moment ho was 
released, fearing the vengeance of the dead girl’s 
friends. He had no proper settled habitation, and 
he was not to be seen at his usual haunts, such as 
certain coffee-stalls and common lodging-houses 
he was known to frequent. 

For three nights and days on end, with scarcely 
any intervals for sleep, I scoured the London streets 
looking for him. ith me was one of Ellsom’s 
most trusted “ pals,” a man who knew all the places 
where he was likely to be. 

Together we penetrated into some of the most 
dangerous haunts of criminal vice in the metropolis. 
We mixed with the outcasts of the night round 
cofice-stalls in drab back streets, searched the free 
shelters from east to west, scrutinised one by one the 
seats on the Thames Embankment. 

We ran him to earth at last, sitting solitary and 
afraid, in a riverside beerhouse, and he told me his 
story in exchange for the gold pieces I was com- 
missioned to offer him. It was a weird experience, 
sitting in that murky tavern opposite a man whom 
a jury had unhesitatingly declared to be a murderer, 
and listening to his version of one of the most 
dramatic and mysterious crimes of modern 
times. 


‘‘ Seeds From a Gaol-Bird’s Cage."’ 

Yet another famous criminal whose story I 
obtained for P.W. was a man who went by the name 
of W. H. Newman, but whom the police know as 
“The King of the Coiners.* This man actually 
coined money while serving a sentence in a convict 
prison, and p:ssed it outside through the connivance 
of one of the warders. 

After servin: several terms of imprisonment, the 
Salvation Army got hold of him, and succeeded 
in reforming him. He started life over again under 
an assumed name, worked hard, saved money, and 
at the time when I saw him was a tradesman in a 

rosperous way of business. It was in his nicely 
Fomthed drawing-room, over his shop, that I 
listened to and transcribed the amazing story of 
misdoing which afterwards appeared in P.W. under 
the not inappropriate title of ‘Seeds From a 
Gaol-Bird’s Cage.” 

In the course of one of my very earliest experi- 
ences of stalking criminals for copy I was intro- 
duced to the insido of the notorious Autonomic 
Club, in Soho, a famous anarchist resort. The club 
member who took me there as hia guest was Michel 
Bourdin, who later on was blown to pieces with his 
own bomb in Greenwich Park. 

He it was who furnished me with most of the 
particulars for an article I contributed to P.W. 
dealing with anarchists and their haunts. He was 
quite a young man, refined, intelligent; the very 
Jast person one would have suspected of being 
capable of so dastardly a crime as that which he 
undoubtedly plotted, and came near to consum- 
mating, namely, the blowing up of the Greenwich 
Observatory. 

How ! Got Edalji’s Story. 

He held a reader's ticket for the British Muscum 
Library, and I frequently noticed him there, 
absorbed in his books. It transpired afterwards 
that he was engaged in learning from them tho 
proper method of preparing the powerful explosives 
with which he afterwards charged his deadly 
bombs. 

Many old readers of P.W. will remember Edalji’s 
interesting story of how he came to be falsely 
accused and convicted of the cattle-maiming 
outrages at Great Wyrley, in Staffordshiro. In 
connection with this o curious circumstance 
occurred. 

At the time when I was commissioned to get him 
to write the narrative he had only just been released 
from serving his unjust sentence of penal servitude, 
and he was “lying low” to avoid the unwelcome 
attentions of Press intervicwers. However, I 
journeyed down from London to the remote colliery 
village where his father, the Rev. S. Edalji, was 
vicar, and to him I explained my business. 

After I had shown him my credentials, Mr. 
Edalji senior readily consented to give me his son’s 
address. It proved to be almost next door to my 
own in London! Altogether I had travelled some 
260 miles in order to sco a man who all the 
while had been living within a stone's throw of 
ane, 


te?l me, therefore, “ Wiry is the esconnnt shy?” 
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INSURANCE PROBLEMS ANSWERED. 


By OUR EXPERT. 


In a few days’ time, the much-discussed 
Insurance Bill will come into force. Everybody 
is asking how the Bill affects them personally, 
and. in order to clear up all points that may 
arise, we have engaged an expert to answer any 
questions and explain any knotty points, free 
of all charge of course. 

So write up for any information you may want. 
If you want a eely: sent by post inclose stamped 
envelope. Give all particulars relating to your 
work as briefly as possible, and, in case of low 
“es ee rea ie ieee ey are. Letters, should be 

rance Expert, ‘Pearson's 
Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


ec 


Here are some replies to questions: 
G. M. Asa tannery foreman (no manual labour) 
I receive £3 per week and an annual bonus of £25 to 
ae Must I insure p—— 
0. 


K. M. I am employing a young woman once a 
fortnight for washing, am I to pay insurance for her, 
and, tf 80, how much ?—— 

You will have to insure her unless she has been 
previously insured by another employer for that 
same week. If the woman’s wages are 1s. 6d. or 
under per day, you pay 5d. if more than Is. 6d., 
but not over 2s., you pay dd. and the woman pays 
@ penny. 


J.D. Will you please tell me somcthing about the 
Insurance Act ?—— 

If J. D. will send a few particulars about hersclf 
or the person she wishes to insure we shall be 
pleased to help her, 


R. H. wants to know the differcnce between a 
Deposit Contributor and a member of an Approred 
Society. 

A pee Contributor only has the right to fhe 
benefits which can be provided out of the actual 
contributions paid by himself and employer, 
together with the State grant. Members of 
Approved Societies can go on drawing benefits as 
long as they need them. 


W. E. &s an organist and teacher of music, with an 
income under £160. He employs a gardener for a few 
hours weekly to blow the organ. Must W. E. be 
insured, and must he insure his organ-blower ?—— 

W. E. will have to insure. The gardener must 
be insured by his regular employer; if he is working 
for himself, then W, E. must pay, 


T. K. I have two lady-assistants in my shop. 
One of them gets £20 a year and her board and lodging ; 
the other has £10 and her board and lodging. I have 
also a man who attends to pony and delivers goods by 
van at 1s. per week with board and lodging. Please 
say what cach one of us will have to pay, also what 
sickness or disablement benefit the employces will 
receive. 

You will pay 3d. each for your lady-assistants 
and deduct 3d. each from their wages. For the 
man-assistant you pay 3d. and deduct 4d. from 
wages. In case of sickness the women will receive 
7s. 6d. a week for twenty-six weeks, commencing 
on the fourth day of sickness ; for disablement, 5s. 
a week afterwards, if still incapable of work. The 
man-assistant will receive as sickness bencfit 10s. 
a week for twenty-six weeks, commencing on the 
fourth day of sickness, and for disablement benefit 
6s. a week afterwards, if still incapable of work. 


B.P.C. Well you tell me sf a son, working jor his 
mother and living at her house, ts caempted ?. 
If you pay your son wages you must insure him. 


W. 8. Will you answer the following questions ? 

An office manager, salary £156 ; sncome from 
other sources, such as flower-show secretaryship, etc., 
£25 a year. Member of a friendly society for eight 
years, and holder of Wife assurance policy, Must he 
tnsure ? 

The man’s income as office-manager is below 
£160, and he must be insured. 

A factory manager in charge of manufactory 
department, salary £200. Wsll he have to be insured 
or apply for exemption? If latter, docs employer pay 
@ contribution ? 

If no manual labour, need not be insured. 
Employer docs not pay a contribution. 

An apprentice under sixteen, carning 2s. a week 
and board and lodging. Is he insurable ? 

If he is under sixteen, he is exempt. 

Two daughters aged over thirly living with father, 
and helying tn business occasionally, for board and 
lodging and pocket-moncy only. Must these be 
tnsured ?—— 

Need not be insured. 

(A fargo numzer of replizs aro held over.) 
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Darling Came to the 
Rescue. 


By CHARLES TIBBITS. 


It had been one « f the most delightful day's shopping 
ehe had ever spent, Mrs. Irvine decided as she was 
letting herself in at the door of her home in the suburbs. 
She had all a woman's delight in shopping. Even 
the wonderful bargains she had seen at Ifrith’s, 
the great millincry establishment, that she could not 
afford had only wrung a momentary sigh from her 
and set her dreaming of the day when Jack, her 
husband, would get his deserts in the shape of a 
salary which would admit of such luxuries, 

Jack loved pretty things. She had seen’ a hat 
there. How Jack would admire her in a hat like 
that! But, with tho little money rhe had, Mrs. 
Irvine congratulated herself on having secured some 
bargains. And there were a couple of ties for Jack— 
he had such weird taste in ties that she could not 
trust him to buy them for himself—and some tiny 
yvarments for Dick, the wonderful six-year-old boy 
who wore out clothes with such mysterious destructive 
energy. 

Taking her latch-key out of her pocket she inserted 
it in the door of Lavender Villa. Jane, the servant, 
was, no doubt, somewhere in the kitchen regions, 
and Dick had clearly not heard her arrival. She 
was just about to call his name when the strange man 
who had been following her was suddenly beside her. 

<I beg your pardon, ma‘am,” he said, “ but I have 
something very important to say to you.” 

The stranger was tall, thin, dressed in a somewhat 
worn dark grey jacket suit, with a bowler hat. His 
eyes met the pretty, startled cycs of Mrs. Irvine with 
an expression in them that thrilled her with a sudden 
pang of fear. 

baad had acllowed her in at the door and was now 
standing in the age. 

“It’s scene, * he said, ‘of the greatest im- 
portance. I must ask you to let me speak to you for 
a@ moment.” 

cr an instant she hesitated, and then she ushered 
him into the little dining-room. 

“My name,” said the man, “is Stinger. I am 
employed by Belfrith’s, You have just come from 
making somo purchases there. You have them in 
the parcel you are carrying. I watched you in the 
shop and I followed you here. I might have stop 
you before, only there might have na bit of a 
scene if I did, and it’s Stinger’s motto never to make 
a scene as can be avoided. I'll just ask you now to 
open that there parcel,” he pointed to the parcel, 
done up in brown paper and tied with string, that Mrs. 
Irvine had placed upon the table, “ and let me have 
a squint at what it has in it.” 

rs. Irvine's pretty face flushed and her eycs 
eparkled with indignation. 

“You mean to say,” sho cricd—‘‘ you have the 
impudence to say——? ” 

She could not speak the words. The insinuation 
was too horrible—too insulting. The man suspected 
her of having something in that parcel she ought 
not to have. He suspected her of being one of those 
weetched creatures she had read of in the newspapers 
of being a thicf—a shoplifter—or a kleptomaniac ? 
The man did not shrink before her indignation, 
he simply nodded his head. 

“That's it,” he said. “Ill thank you to open 
that parcel.” 

There was something so peremptory in the command 
that she instinctively stretched out her hand to do as 
he bade her. 

“*T cannot-—I cannot !"’ she cried, suddenly drawing 
it back. ‘‘ Oh, it’s too horrible—too cruel!” 

“ Then I'll help you!” exclaimed the man, snatch- 
ing up the parcel, and cutting the string. 

On the top of the things it containcd was a piece 
of silk. He took it up and shook out its folds and 
romething fell with a thud upon the floor—something 
the fall of which made Mrs. Irvine's heart scem as 
though it had suddenly leapt into her mouth. Bending 
down, the stranger pounced upon the thing. A little 
silver card case ! 

** One of Belfrith’s,” he said, examining it. ‘* You 
didn’t buy this, did you? Ah!" He shook anothcr 
of the purchases and this time there fell out a small 
ecent-bottle. ‘‘ Another of Belfrith’s |!” he exclaimed. 
‘Queer, isn't it? It's got their mark on it plain 
etnugh. These things ain't on the receiptcd bill 
you have there, are they ? Strange, isn’t it?” 

“T’ve never—never seen either of those things 
before—never !’ cried Mrs. Irvine. 

The man was not heeding her. He was engaged 
in shaking each of tho other things he found in the 
parcel. Nothing further rewarded his search, Mrs. 


—For the best answers I will give five nice watches. 


Irvine watched him, her heart beating violently— 
her large dark eyes filled with a mist of ge 
er How could those things have got into her 
parcel ? 

“It must be sumeone clse’s parcel!” she ere 
ae | must have brought away somconce else's parcel by 
mistake.” 

“That's hardly probable,” said the man, rather 
sorrowlully cs Mrs. Irvine thought. “If you look 
at your reccipted bill you'll find it has got on it all 
the id things but thesc—the incriminating 
articles.” 

He held the scent-bottle and the card-case up before 
her. ‘The incriminating articles ! 

“T tell you I never—never saw them before 
persisted Mrs Irvine. 

“They all say that!” retorted the man, shaking 
his head sorrowfully. ‘‘ Bless you, I’ve heard that 
from dozens, and it don't wash with the magistrate.” 

“A magistrate!’ She almost shrieked the words. 
“ You don’t mean——?” 

“TI wish I didn’t,” he replied slowly. “I really 
wish I didn’t. You look a nice little lady and you've 
got a snug little home here. I'll bet your husband 
is a rerpectatle man who is proud of you. It’s a 
thousand pities—a thousand pities! It’s not the 
six weeks or whatever it is the magistrate gives one 
that is so hard. It’s the ruin—the disgrace. Il’vo 
got a daughter of my own. If such a thing happened 
to her it would break my heart.” 

Every word he spoke cut into her heart like a lash 
of a whip. Jack! Yes, Jack! What would he 
think of her 2 Who would believe her innocent against 
the cvidence of those thiugs found in her parcel ? 
It would break Jack’s heart! He was so proud of 
her! And Dick, Dick, too! And the home—that 
little home in which they had becn so happy and of 
which they had been so proud. She pressed her hands 
to her throbbing forchead. She was innocent— 
innocent—but who would belicve it ? 

“T really did not take the things!” she moaned. 
“T really never knew they were there. How they 
came into the parcel I don't know, but I never—never 
took them.” 

“I daresay,” he said thoughtfully, ignoring her 
words, ‘that you've had a start as will prevent you 
ever again playing such tricks. I daresay we might 
keep it‘ dark. But Belfrith’s would never forgive 
me if they was to know. They have lost heaps of 
things lately, and old Belfrith said he’d give me a ten- 
pane note for the next one like you I hands on. 

‘en pounds ? They'd be handy—and yet I’ve hardly 
the heart to tell on you.” 

“Tt would be cruel—crueller than you know!” she 
gasped. ‘I tel) you it’s all a mistake. I never took 
the things and it would be awful to be taken to— 
taken to——” 

“Quod!” said tho man, as she hesitated at the 
word. “Yes. Quod’s a horrible hard place. Ten 
pounds!” 

He spoke the last words musingly as if the vision 
of those ten pounds weighed on him, and the words 
inspired Mrs. Irvino with the idea of a desperate 
plan of escape. 

“* You said you might ep it secret ! ’’ she exclaimed. 

y 
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“T'll give you ten pounds if you will say nothing.” 
“T’ve never done such a thing in my life,” he 
replied moodily. ‘If you wasn’t like my 
daughter—-—” . 
“Then youll do it—youll do it?” she cricd 
a ee 
t secmed an age before the man nodded. 


Perhaps it was the relief, the unexpected escape 
at the price of ten pounds from all those horrors her 
brain had conjured up, that made Mrs. Irvine suddenly 
break into a wild fit of hysterical sobbing. The man 
watched her as sho sobbed and wiped her eyes with 
her handkerchief. Suddenly he started and turned pale. 

“Great snakes!” he cried. ‘“ What is that ? 
What's that ?” 

A strange, weird noise had come apparently from 
beneath the table behind him—the table with the 
cloth on it almost hanging to the floor. Approaching 
the table nervously and lifting the tablecloth he 
disclosed a ycllow-haired youngstcr—a boy of about 
six years of age. 

“I couldn't help it, mummy!” he wailed. ‘Oh, 
I: couldn’t help it, mummy, when I sce you cry so. 
I hid under the table when I see you and the gentleman 
coming in. Mummy! Mummy! Don't cry so!” 

Crawling out, he crept to her side and she folded 
him in her arms. 

“It's Dick,” she said, turning to the stranger. 
“T'll get you the ten pounds. I haven't got it in the 
house—we are very poor—but I'll write a letter to a 
friend up the road. She's rich, and I have no doubt 
she will lend it to me. I'll send Jane, the servant, 
round with tho Icttcr as soon as ever I have written 
it. You'll havo to wait perhaps half an hour.” 

“Half an hour!” ‘The man’s face was gloomy 
with disappointment. ‘ Well, look as smart as you 
can!” he snapped; ‘and since I’m doing this to oblige 
you, you might Ict me have a swig of something— 
pees to moisten mo while I'm waiting. I’m 
about as dry as a lime! in.” 

With the decanter uf whiskey Mrs. Irvine brought 
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him and with a newspa) he made himself com- 
fortable amongst the of the sofa to wait til) 
the money should come. The afternoon was hot— 
the whiskey was good—too good for him to leave s 
drop of it—the paper was as dull as newspapers 
usually are. Mr. Stinger, after reading the racing 
news, found nothing in it worthy of his attentiov. 
He closed his eyes and snuggled himself more cor- 
fortably amongst the cushions of the sofa. 

Hc must have been asleep! Ho Icapt to his feet 
with a little startled cry as he felt someonc shakinz 
him. It could not be Mrs. Irvine's hand eith:1, 
It was far too big and heavy for that. 

“Now then!” exclaimed a harsh voice in bis car, 
as the hand shook him again. He was wide awake 
now. A tall, stern-faced man was shaking him-—a 
man who looked scrutinisingly at him and who then, 
as if some doubt ho had entertained had been suddenly 
dispelled, actually slipped a pair of handcuffs on h's 
wrists before Mr. Stinger knew where he was. 

“What's the meaning of this?” exclaimed Mr. 
Stinger. ‘I'd like to know the meaning of this.” 

He looked dazedly at the tall, stern-faced mar, st 
Mrs. Irvine, at ycllow-haired Dick, holding her hand 
and gazing at him with his wide open blue eycs. 

“What it means,” replied the stern-faced men, 
‘““ig that I arrest you for attempted blackmail by 
means of a conjuring trick.” 

“A trick! A trick!” cried Dick, his face a’) 
aglow. ‘Yes. Oh! Do, do some more, pha. 
I told mummy how clever you were—how I'd seen you. 
from under the table, bring a case and bottle out ci 
your pockets. I said you were as good as the tr h- 
man I saw at Christmas.” 

“It was because of what Dick told me that I went 
to the station and fetched the detective,” explained 
Mrs. Irvine. 

Mr. Stinger glared at Dick, his face black with raze. 
The youngster was uncanny. 

i it wasn't for these,’ he snarled. clashing tke 
handcuffs together, “I'd show you a trick, young ‘ul. 
I'd show you the trick of wringing a blooming tov 
sharp-for-anything youngster’s head off!” 


MADE HIM TOO HAPPY. 

Wituis : “ What was the cause of his death ?” 

Gillis ; ‘‘ The doctors said it was an cxcess of pure 
joy. He had just shaved himself with a razor that 
mado his face feel like the advertisement, put on a 
suit of clothes that made him look like the adver- 
tisement, and was smoking a brand of tobacco 
that smoked like the advertisement.” 


HER. NAME. 
“I'M losted | Could you find me, please ?” 
Poor little frightened baby ! 


The wind has tossed her golden fleece, 
The stone hasscratched her dimp!e1 knees, 
I stooped and lifted her with ease, 

And softly whispered, ‘“‘ Maybe.” 


“Tell me your name, my little maid ; 

I can’t find you without it.” 
“ My name is Shiney-eyes,” she said ; 
“Yes, but your last ?” She shook her head; 
“ Up to my house they never said 
A single fing about it.” 


“ But, dear,” I said, “what is your nam: ?” 
“Why, didn’t your hear me tel! you ? 
Dust Shincy-eyes.” A bright thought came ; 
“Yes, when you're good; but when they blame 
You little one—it’s just the same 
When mamma has to scold you?” 


“My mamma never scolds,” she moans, 
A little blush ensuing, 

“*Cept when I've been a frowing stones, 

And then she says (the culprit owns) 

* Oh, Margaret Eliza Jones, 

What has you been a-doing ?’” 


THE REASON WHY. ; 

Jonx and Jeannie went for a walk one ever) 
After walking for some time in silence, Je!’ 
ventured to remark: “ Jeannie your eyes ate © 
diamonds.” 

Jeannie: “Is that so, John?” (Pause.) 

John: “ Jeannie, your neck is like a swan. | 

Jeannie: “Is that so, John?” (Anot.'! 
pause.) j 

John: “ Jeannie, your teeth are like the stu-. 

Jeannie: “ How do you make that out, Join 
I can quite understand my neck being like a =¥..10: ~ 
and my eyes like diamonds, but how do you nike 
out my tceth are like the stars?” 

John: ‘Why, Jeannie, it’s just because t'") 
come out at niglit.” 


(See page 96.) 
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g Cricket 


after 
5:50 
JACK HOBBS, 


Of Surrey, Suggests that 
SYN. Gate Money Should Not 
be Taken After 5.30 p.m. 


In his book, ‘“ Recovering the Ashes,” J. B. 
Hobbs, the famous batsman, suggests a capital plan 
whereby English county cricket might be 
popularised greatly. . : 

‘There is one custom peculiar to Australia 
which I should like to see adopted in England,” he 
writes, “and that is throwing the gates open to 
all comers free at 5.30 in the afternoon.’ 

“* We often speak of the apathy of the public in 
regard to cricket, hut were wo to welcome strangers 
in this manncr it is quite likely that we should gain 
fresh converts to the game and help to popularise 
it to a very great extent.” 

Obviously this would be so. A club which 
threw its gates open free to all comers at half-past 
five on match days would not los» half a crown a 
day probably, but it assuredly might, by “ setting 
a sprat to catch a whale,” gain many half-crowns 
by creating new customers. 


Tanners Would Not be Lost. 


It is too foolish to argue that people who wanted 
to see the cricket would wait until they could get 
in for nothing. Not one enthusiast in a hundred 
could contain himself and wait outside till the 
gates were thrown open ; if people were keen enough 
to come to a match specially oer would pay their 
sixpences and get insido as quickly as possible. 

No, it is not the regular cricket spectator that 
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casual, not-very-keen-on-the-game person. 


People 
who, in the ordinary 


way, are not sufficiently 


intercsted ii or educated up to the game would bo ; 


the ones to take advantage of the gratis gate. 

And it is just these that county clubs want to 
get a hold of. Thousands have an idea—not a 
completely erroneous idea, it must be admitted — 
that county cricket is often a dull, tiresome, un- 
exciting sort of thing, not worth paying sixpence 
to see. 

But give many of them an hour's county cricket 
for nothing and you will certainly causo many of 


them to modify their presont opinions. Betwcen ! 


half-past five and the drawing of stumps it is 
inevitable that many will see some cricket attrac- 


tive cnough to make them want to see some morc— } 


and pay to sce it. 

An hour of G. L. Jessop, of R. H. Spooner, 
of G. A. Faulkner batting; the 
Australians, Jessop, or Hayes tieldiug, of Strudwick 
keeping wicket, of Walter Brearley, F. R. Foster, 
Schwarz, or Barnes getting wickets must bring new 
spectators to the game. It is inconceivable that 
nothing arresting should not take place in at least 
one match every evening after half-past five through- 
out the season. 

Bands Should be Engaged, Too. 

And it is the one arresting bit of cricket that is 
going to make new friends for the game every time 
it happens—if the right people are present to sec it. 

Clubs have everything to gain and practically 
nothing to lose by making the experiment. 

Another thing that would certainly help to 
peraiariee the game with the masses, and so “ pay 
or itself,’ would be the regular introduction of 
bands on the county grounds. Music and football 
go excellently together—why not music and 
cricket ? 

A military band is one of tho most popular 
features of the Canterbury Cricket Week—Canter- 
bury is one of the very few grounds, if not actually 


sight of the ; 


‘sound never scems to handicap the players in the 
| slightest degree. , 
At Canterbury the band makes its own cppor- 
tunities to play. It strikes up before the match, 
' during the Incheon interval, hcg the innings, 
‘and cven during the afternoon’s cricket, and both 
| players and spectators appear to enjoy the music 
| thoroughly. . 
A band costs moncy, of course, but surely if its 
presence adds to the attractiveness of a match— 
and so, in consequence, adds to the gate receipts— 
| tle money spent on it is well spent. 
| English cricket is terribly conservative, but 
‘neither of the suggestions made in this article need 
! shock even its most old-fashioned legislators. 
Each suggestion, too, is easily in tho range of 
| practical, business-like politics, 
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A MEAN ADVANTAGE. 

THEY were sitting in the smoking-room of the 
hotel and the conversation was about endurance as 
'shown by men of the past and present. During a 
| lull in the conversation a young commercial traveller 
| said : 
|“ Any man, if he has the will power, can endure 
| pain or fatigue ; I know I can.” 

: There was silence for a moment, and an older 
man replied : 
| ‘“ VH wager a dinner you can’t hold your foot—- 
| boot on—in a bucket of hot water as long as I can.” 
| The offer was taken and two buckets of hot water 
| were brought in, as well as a kettle of boiling water 
| to raise the temperature to the point of endurance. 
{In went a foot of each contestant. Soon the young 
, man’s face began to pale, but the other called for 
more boiling water. 

| _ ‘* What on earth is your leg made of, sir 2?” said 
‘the former, suddenly taking his foot from the 
| bucket. 

“Cork, sir—cork !’? was the cool answer, and the 


free admission at five-thirty would draw, but tho bas only one, where music is provided—and the | other felt that he had indecd lost. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A WASP CENSUS ? 


One of our Colonies has just completed a mosquito census. 


Over 2,500 backyards were visited 


and thousands of the little insects were roped 


in. Our cartoonist suggests that we should follow the Colonies’ lead, but, as we cannot count mosquitos, we might try wasps. 
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What Doctors 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
Swear’ to Do 


Budding M.D.’s Take a Strange Oath. 


Ar many British universities candidates on 
being admitted to a medical degree have to swear 
to observe certain rules of professional conduct. 

Here is the oath they take, with certain 
unsuitable parts omitted : 

“I swear by Apollo the physician, and 
Aesculapius, and Health, and All-heal, and all the 
gods and goddesses, that, according to my ability 
and judgment, I will keep this Oath and this 
stipulation—to reckon him who taught me this Art 
equally dear to me as my parents, to share my 
substance with him, and relieve his necessities if 
required ; to look upon his offspring in the same 
footing as my own brothers, and to teach them this 
art, if they shall wish to learn it, without fee or 
stipulation; and that by precept, lecture, and 
every other mode of instruction, I will impart a 
knowledge of the art to my own sons, and those 
of my teachers, and to disciples bound by a stipula- 
tion and oath according to the law of medicine, 
but to none others. 

“ T will follow that system of régime which, accord- 
ing to my ability and judgment, I consider for the 
benefit of my patients, and abstain from whatever 
is deleterious and mischievous. I will give no 
deadly medicine to any one if asked, nor suggest 
any such counsel. With purity and with holiness 


I will pass my life and practise my art. Into | protect him. 
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Or the many thousand soldiers who desert 
annually an average of about five thousand are 
recaptured. This speaks very highly for the 
efficiency of the police, both because a soldier is, 
as a rule, a fairly “ fly ” individual and also because 
they receive very little help from the military 
authorities. 

The latter take no action until five clear days have 
clapsed since the disappearance of the deserter. 
Then only is a descriptive report printed and circu- 
lated in the desertér’s native town and a copy 
forwarded to the chief constable. 

The astute detective who is on the trail of a 
deserter will resort to many subtleties, He is 
quick to take advantage of the individual weakness 
of his ‘ quarry.” 

He knows also that drill is literally second nature 
to the trained soldier. Accordingly when he 
suspects a particular man, but has not sufficient 
evidence to risk an arrest, he will steal up behind 
the suspect and repeat some such military command 
as “Halt! Attention!" This takes the deserter 
by surprise, and in nine cases out of tcn he will 
betray himself by automatically obeying the 
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Something About the Latest Coppe:-Coaxing Device. 


cs When TA Does @ Bunk ti 


An Army Deserter is Given Five Days Clear Start by 
the Authorities. 


whatever houses I enter, I will go into them 
for the benefit of the sick, and will abstain from 
every voluntary act of mischief and corruption. 
Whatever, in connection with my professional 
ractice, or not in connection with it, I see or 
iear, in the life of men, which ought not to be 
spoken of abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning 
at all such should be kept secret. While I con- 
tinue to keep this oath unviolated, may it be 
granted to me to enjoy life and the practice of the 
art, respected by all men, in all times! But should 
I trespass and violate this oath, may the reverse 
be my lot.” ; 
The main principles of this ancient oath are still 
binding on ail medical men. ‘There is, however, one 
important difference. The ancient hysician swore 
in no circumstances to divulge professional secrets 
in connection with his patients. The modern 
doctor takes the similar oath, but with the important 
qualification, ‘“ unless thereunto required by law.” 
Unlike a solicitor, a doctor can be compelled 
to answer any question put to him in the witness- 
box about a patient, or, at least if he refuse to 
answer he can be committed for contempt of court. 
In practice, however, if a medical witness objects 
to answering a question on the und that it 
involves a professional secret, tho judge will 
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command, or at least showing some sudden sign 
of fear. 

Sometimes the detective will merely walk up 
to the man and make some such remark as 
“Sergeant Blank is hanging about!” Blank is 
the particular sergeant who, the culprit knows, 
would be sent to arrest him. This intimate 
knowledge of regimental affairs invariably takes the 
deserter off his guard. The detective watches his 
face closely and an arrest speedily follows. Very 
rarely will the man have the coolness to ask, 
“Who the dickens is Sergeant Blank ?” 

Another favourite trick is to whistlo that irri- 
tating melody known as ‘“ Army duff,” which is a 
well-known way of “ragging’* Tommy when in 
uniform. The tune is whistled in time to his steps, 
and if the man is a soldier he will be sure to change 
his step or show his annoyance in some way. 

The peculiar fact about all these tricks is that 
they retain their efficiency although the deserter 
knows perfectly well that they may be tried on him. 
He may be on his guard for a day or two, but at the 
end of a week his vigilance inevitably slackens and 
his ‘‘ second nature” hands him over to justice. 


By C. DOUGLAS STUART, Honorary Secretary to the Tag Day Committec. 


Wepyespay, July 17th, is “Tag Day” in 
London, when hundreds of pretty girls belonging to 
the music-hall profession will be out on the strects 
with collecting-boxes cadging for coppers. 

The idea is simplicity itself. You drop a coin in 
one of the boxes, and the lady who is carrying it at 
once proceeds to tag you. 

That is to say, she fastens to the lapel of your 
coat or on the front of your dress or blouse, as the 
case may be, a smal! distinguishing badge or tag. 
This secures you from being accosted by other 
collectors. You are tagged, and therefore immune 
for the rest of the day. 

Like many novel ideas of the kind, Tag Day had 
its origin in America, where it has become exceed- 
ingly popular. It is likely to be fully as popular 
over here, onco its merits are known and appre- 
ciated, for, as an aid to street-collecting for charity, 
the tag system is simply superb. 

The great drawback to the ordinary street 
collection is that nobody knows who has given 
already, and so the passer-by finds himself being 
continually badgered by different collectors all 
pean the day, and this although he may have 
already contributed. 

The use of the tag docs away with all this over- 
lapping and confusion. The ready giver, being 
tugged, has obviously already given. The mean 


—I want the line which contains the greatest number of vowels. 


man who hangs back finds that he has to run the 
gauntlet again and again. 

The tag may be any distinctive device—a coloured 
button, a small badge, or an artificial flower. 

This latter was the tag that was used on Queen 
Alexandra’s Day (June 26th), when the idea was 
put into practice for the second time in England. 
The first time it was ever tried here was on June 3rd 
of last year, when the music-hall artistes went out 
into the street and tagged for their special charities, 
just as they are going to do this year. 

Hundsedas of variety artistes, clad in the prettiest 
of summer frocks, tagged industriously from 
morning till night. 

One very charming and not too demure damsel 
let it be known that anybody paying not less than 
two shillings for one of her tags, might, if they liked, 
have a kiss thrown in. She did a roaring trade. 

Arother young lady, who was at the time in 
receipt of a three-figure salary weekly, plied her 
collecting-box so assiduously in the City that she 
was arrested for begging without a licence. She 
was, however, only detained at the police-station 
for a minute or two, while the announcement : 
‘* Arrest of a Tag Girl,’ prominently displayed on 
the contents bills of the evening newspapers, did a 
world of good by drawing euthic attention to the 
efforts that were being made. 
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KING GEORGE—PIGEON FANCIER. 

Owsers of ‘racing pes who are entering for, 
the great Pearson’s Weekly race from the Crystal 
Palace in August may not know that pigcon-racing 
owes a lot to the encouragement given to it by 
King George. In this he is following in the foot 
steps of the late King, who always kept an extensive 
pigeon-loft at Sandringham. 

The first prize King Edward won was in 1899, 
when one of his pigeons flew from Lerwick tu 
Sanidingbam, a distance of over 510 miles, at the 
rate of forty-five miles an hour, In‘that race one 
of King George’s pigeons came in third. 

The old loft at Sandringham has been entircly 
reconstructed by Kirg George. The loft is divide! 
into three parts, one tor stock-birds, the second and 
largest for racing-pigeons, and the third for young 


bird’. 

When the birds arrive home after a race there is 
a special electrical apparatus fitted on the entrance 
of the loft that indicates at once when the birds 
have returned. 

King George las been interested in_ pigcon- 
racing for nearly twenty years now. He began in 
1893 when Duke of York. His original loft was i 
cottage which had an aviary attached to it in 
which the pigeons could have plenty of freedom 
when not actually at liberty. 
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SUPPER—£2,000 ! 

AL the records made by American multi- 
millionaires have been broken by a Russian Cranil 
Duke, Boris Vladimirovitch, who has just paid 
He recently invited 


fashionable restaurant in St. Petersburg, and tolt 
the manager that he wanted to have the most 
expensive meal possible. The happy manager 
a him that he would do his best to satixfy 
tim. 

“What are your average takings per night :” 
asked the Grand Duke. 

“Two hundred pounds, Excellence.” 

“Very well, request all your customers to leave. 
and then serve us, You will add the sum of £:0) 
to my bill.”* 

This was done, and supper began, but, although 
the Grand Duke ordered the choicc:t food and 
the most expensive wines, he found that the amount 
spent still seemed absurdly small. Calling for tho 
manager he asked him if he would consent to havo 
his ears boxed for £100. After some hesitation 
the latter accepted, but after receiving a dozen 
hearty smacks he declared that he had made enoug. 
money for one night. The bill was then brought 
and read as follows :-— 


Compensation for sending away 


customers .. .. - .. £200 
Supper for two persons . .. 600 
Boxing managei’s ears twelve 
times .. 0 6. ee oe we 1,2 
Total £,2,000 


Boris Vladimirovitch cheerfully paid the bill 
which is now one of his proudest possessions. 


LANDLUBBER ADMIRALS. 

You need not go to sea just because you are an 
admiral! Quite a number of admirals, in fact, 
have never been on a battleship in their lives. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, for example. i: 
also Lord Admiral of the Firth of Forth. In the 
time of Queen Mary the Lord Provost had contr! 
of the Forth, and all movements of warships the 
were regulated by him. Evon nowadays he is 
entitled to an admiral’s salute whenever he beai:'- 
a warship in the estuary ! 

The Lord Mayor of London is also the Admi:' 
of the Port of London. In olden days he had « 
magnificent barge on the Thames, and whenever he 
went on a voyage down the river with his {!-- 
hoisted, all vessels, British or foreign, whet!:'' 
belonging to the Navy or to the merchant servi''. 
were bound to salute him. 

The Duke of Argyll is Admiral of the Weste:" 
Coast of Scotland and the Isles. The MacCullui 
More, a former admiral, used to keep a very tig! 
hold over the western coast and levied toll: 
on the various ships. His rule, however, dor: 
not extend to the Orkney and Shetland Isles. ‘Jr 
Sheriff there is the Vicc-Admiral, and considers al 
knotty questions dealing with the sea. : 

The only admiral with a lake of his own 3s the 
Marquis of Donegall, who is the Hereditary Lord 
High Admiral of Lough Neagh. Lough Neagh is 
the largest lake in the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER 
Flogged ! 


Tre pot blush of shame that had rushed to 
Margaret’s cheek when she saw those gleaming eyes 
watching her died away and left her pale and trembling. 
Count Paulovitch had closed the door noiselessly behind 
him, and as he turned and faced her Margaret saw that 
he was no longer stern and frowning as be had been 
when cross-examining her, but forced his thin 
lips into a mechanical smile. 

“* Forgive this intrusion, I pray,”’ ho began smoothly. 
“Though doubtless you look upon me as an enemy, 
I assure you that I come now as a friend. I am 
anxious to help you if I can, but you have got to 
realise, my dear young lady, that you aro in a tight 
corner.” 

His cold eyes kindled as they travelled over Mar- 
eases face and form, the beauty of which even the 

ideous prison dress could not hide. She tried to 
meet his gaze fearlessly. She had taken an instinctive 
dislike to the man, and in spite of his smile and friendly 
words, she disliked him still, but she told herself that 
she needed a fricnd badly enough, and if Count Paulo- 
vitch was ready to help her, she would be foolish not 
to let him. 
“ Oh, I shall be grateful if you will help me,” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Everything I have told you is true. 
I am an English girl, and I know nothing of any plot. 
My name is not Goldstein. I lodged with some people 
of that name, but my est. I have lived 
in London all my life.” 

Count Paulovitch shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Unofficially I am quite prepared to believe you,” he 
said. ‘‘ Unfortunately in my official capacity I am 
bound to believe the evidence put before me by my 
own staff. According to thom your name is Margaret 
Goldstein, and you are a Russian subject. Without 
any doubt papers addressed to the ringleaders in a 
= against the Tsar were found in your trunk. 
When you were arrested you were on your way to 
the house of Madame Pavloff, one of the conspirators.” 
He paused. ‘“ The case against you is perfectly clear. 
Sn ca enowed to take Some “onntes. Jos, Al 
be tried within a week and sent to Siberia—for five 
years at least, perhaps for ten, possibly for life.” 

Margaret did not speak, but her breath came quickly, 
and trembled violently. She distrusted Count 
Paulovitch, but something told her that he was tellin 
her the truth now. She saw the trap into which 
she had walked, and the terrible danger in which 
she now stood. They would never have dared to 
send Margaret West, an English girl, to Siberia. As 
Margaret Goldstein sho might be sentenced to im- 

mment for life, and there would be no one to 

+ a finger to help her. 

The Count smiled as he watched Margaret's face. 

“I should be sorry to.sce you sent to Siberia,” 
he went on. “ And I am not sure that it is necessary. 
I have a certain amount of influence, and if you are 
willing to be reasonable, I might be induced to exercise 
{t on your behalf.” He put a hand on Margarct’s 
shoulder. “Let us sit down,” he said, “ talk 
the matter over.” 

Margaret shivered at the Count’s touch, but she 
eat down tion on the narrow bed. Count 
cavers drew up the only chair and sat down close 
beside her. 


e 
“I have a proposal to make,” he said, “ and as I 
believe that you are going to behave like a reasonable 
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girl, I will not waste words, but will come straight 
to the point. My motor is waiting outside. I have 
only to say the word, and you will be allowed to 
exchange your present costume, which, I am bound to 
say, docs not become you at all, for your own clothes, 
and to accompany mo to my house. After a month 
or 80 I shall arrange for you to return quictly to your 
friends in London.” —s 

Did the Count mean what he said ? Was his powor 
really so great that he could secure her relcase merely 
by giving an order? A sudden suspicion flashed 
into Margaret's mind. If he could do so much, why 
must he wait a month before sending her back to 
England ? 

‘ Couldn’t Fgo home at once ?” she said pleadingly. 
“Surely if you can get me out of prison, you can do 
that. shall never fecl safe again in Russia. Please, 
please let me go home now ! ” 

ree Paulovitch drew his lips together and shook 


“You must be reasonable, my dear girl,” he said. 
“I shall be running a great deal of risk, you must 
remember, and it will cost me a good deal of money 
as well to shut the mouths of Stroski and the governor 
of the prison. I am sure you will not grudge me the 
very reasonable reward I am asking.” 

Margaret looked at him with bewildcred, frightened 


e8, 
“T don’t understand,” she said. “I am only a 
poorgirl. I shall be thankful to you always if you hats 
me, but I can’t reward you.” 

The Count laughed. 

“When you come to know me a little better,’’ he 
said with unmistakable meaning in his tone, ‘I am 
sure that you will find a way of rewarding me.” 

As he spoke he leaned closer to Margaret, and put 
a lean arm round her. A terrible faintness came over 
her. She now knew what the Count’s friendship 
meant. The fate he offered her was worse than 
Siberia. Margaret told herself fiercely that sho would 
prefer to die rather than to accept freedum at the 
erie the Count demanded. The narrow cell swam 

fore her eyes and she thought that she would swoon. 
Then she felt the Count’s hot breath upon her cheek, 
saw his thin lips close to her own, and her strength 
returned. She pushed him fiercely from her and roso 
to her feet. 

“How dare you make euch an offer to me?” she 
panted. “I would sooner die than trust myself in 
your house.” 

One of the Count’s hands had clutched her by the 
aria, and she ficrcely untwined his lean fingers. ‘* Go 
away,” she cried fiercely. ‘* Go away, or I will rouse 
the prison!” 

The Count saw the fear and loathing in her eyes, 
and shrank back. The smile had dicd away from his 
lips when he spoke again. : 

“If this is your final decision,” he said, “I have 
no more to say. Except that you will regret it.” 

He paused and drew from his pocket a bundle of 

pors—they were those Margarct had seen taken 

‘om hor trunk. 

“ These paners,” he said, “ are those which you were 
taking to Madame Pavloff. I must ask you to 
furnish me with the key to the code in which thev are 
written. Without doubt they contain further details 
of the plot in which you aro implicated, and it is im- 
portant that we should be able to read them at 


ey 


once. 
“If I had got the key I would give it to you,” 


replied Margaret. ‘‘ But I have not got it, and I did 
not even know the papers were in my trunk.” 

Count Paulovitch shrug his shoulders. 

“T advise you to esearch your em again,” hoe 
said. “It is my duty to forco you to help me to read 
the papers. Refusal to do so will be punished accord- 
ingly. It would distress mo to be compelled to order a 
humiliating punishment for a-pretty girl like yourself.”” 
He paused. “You still refuse? It is a pity, but I 
must do my duty.” He turned towards the door. 
On the threshold he pees “TI think,” he said, 
“that perhaps you will be sorry that you refused 
the friendship of Count Paulovitch. He does not make 
such an offer twice.” He shot a last venomous 
look at Margaret before the heavy door clangod 
behind him. 

When he had gone Margaret did not undress, 
The knowledge that anyono passing along the erage 
could watch ie through the slit in the door of her cell 
terrified and unnerved hor. She threw herself upon 
her bed, but not to rest. The Count’s hideous pro- 
posal, his: vague threat of humiliating punishment, 
and the blackness of the future occupied mind so 
that sleep was an impossibility. She tossed restleasly 
through the long dark hours until the grey light of 
morning began to creep through the narrow grated 
window high up in the wall of her cell. Presently 
the sun rose, and a clock somewhere in the prison 
struck the hour of six. Margarct thought how the 
same sun was rising over far away London, and the 
same hour was striking. Mrs. Goldstein would be 
already dressed and boiling the kettle for an early 
cup of tea. Workpeop!e would be hurrying along the 
strects to their work. The cheerful sound of the day's 
bustle would gradually be growing louder. In 
bitter contrast here in her prison cell, all was gloom 
and silence. 

And then Margaret's thoughts flew suddenly to 
Hugh Conroy. Where was he ? she wondered. Had 
Le ever thought of her again since he sent her that 
cruel message? If only he had loved her as she 
believed, she would not have come to Russia. Even 
now if only Margaret had known that he was true 
to her, she would still have hoped against hope that 
he would come to her rescue. As it was, she told 
herself despairingly that there was no one in the 
world who cared what insults she had to endure, 
or what her fate would be. 

The sound of a door opening broke in upon her 
thoughts, and two wardresses entcred. ithoug, 
speaking one oi them snapped a pair of handcuffs 
on Margaret’s wrists, and ‘the other took her by each 
arm, and led her from the cell. 

She did not resist. Sho knew that it was hopeless, 
They passed along scveral corridors, and presently 


Margaret felt the Count’s hot breath upon her oheek, and her 
strength returned. She pushed him fiercely fron her. 


entered a large bare room, in which two men were 
standing. One was a warder in uniform, the othes 
was tho governor of the prison. The latter addressed 
Margarct : : 

“ By the ordor of Count Paulovitch,” he said, “ vou 
are to be punished for refusing to give him ceriain 
information for which he asked. ‘he messaye has 
now been deciphered, but his orders are that you are 
to be flogged for disobedicace.”’ : 

Margaret looked wildly round. Now at last she 
bezan to renlise what was in store for her. 

In the middle of the room sho saw a tall post, 
Tho wardresses Ied her up to this, and bound her 
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evening. As her cell dark t trembled 
at every sound. Fovershly she up and down 
the floor, looking constantly at the slit the door, 


passed, and the next 
nights and days, and 


but never spoke 
lorgotten by her enemies as well as her friends, 
but on the tenth ~ she was sent to Moscow to take 

lays she stood in the dock, dazed 


Out through the crow 
her, ‘stared at by a curious crowd of lookers-on, who 


He lifted the birch high In the alr and brow 
sharply across Margaret's naked 


t It down 


pressed close round her on either side. Now they 
were at the door, and within a few steps of the cart 
that would take her back to prison. 

‘At that instant, Margaret felt a hand touch her. 
Instinctively she looked round, but saw no one whom 
ehe knew in the jostling crowd. 

‘4 second later she felt another touch, and something 
was thrust into her hands, 

It was a sheet of paper, carefully folded up. She 
tried to conceal it, but a warder caught sight of it, 
snatched it from her, and tore it into fragments. 

But though Margaret had not been able to read the 


Why is it that boys won't wash their necks witho 
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note #0 mysteriously put into her hands, she had 
caught one second’s glim eo the writing it contained, 
and the hope that had ithi 

again. For the writing was the wri 
Conroy and she had caught sight of, his name signed 
at the end of the note. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Hucw Coxroy 
his telegram to Margaret. 
been intercepted by Michael Stroski, the Russian 
police spy, he would 
would have hurried off at once in purs 

‘As it was, he waited two days, hopi 
that she wopld return. 

On the morning of the third day he made up his 
mind to wait no longer, but booked his geo to 
St. Petersburg. Ho loved M q a week 
before he had thought she loved hi 

Since then some mysterious influense had changed 
her love to indifference, if not positive dislike. Though 
the th + was agony to Hugh, it did not affect his 
own He wad Margaret still, and now 
she was in danger he swore that he would prove 
t. 


His journey to St. Petersburg was uneventful. 


He knew that Margaret had been entangled, de- 
liberately or accidentally, by ® da gang of 
Nihilists in one of their plots, but he hoped that he 
would be in time to warn her before an: should 


have come of her hasty action. He honed that he 
would not only be able to warn her, but that he would 
be able to find out what had made her feelings between 
them change. 

He prayed and believed that it was only some 
foolish misunderstanding. If it were, he resolved that 
before he took her back to cg og he would le 
Margaret West to change her name to 
Conroy. 

On ‘arriving in St. Petersburg he drove straight to 
Madame Pavioff’s address in the Nevskii Prospekt. It 
was a large house, situated in one of the Russian 
capital's finest strects, but as Ke mounted the massive 
steps and knocked at the heavy brass-studded door, 
beneath a marble portico, he thought there seemed 
an air of desolation about the place. The windows 
were closed, many of the blinds were down, and no 
sign of life was to be seen. 

‘His knock was answered by a short man with close- 
cro iron-grey hair. He took Hugh’s card and 
looked at him suspiciously. : 

“There is no Miss West here,” he said shortly in 
answer to Hugh's inquiry. ‘‘ What makes you 
inquire for her here ?” 

‘She left England last week, having been engaged 
to come out as companion to a Madame Pavloff, whose 
house I understand this to be.” 

The short man laugh: . 

“Tt was her house,” he remarked, and then broke 
off sharply. 

Hugh eyed him closely. 

“Come, what is the mystery about Madame 
Pavioff ?” he said, drawing a piece of gold from his 
pocket and passing it carelessly from one hand to the 


-| other. 


The man at the door looked greedily at the money 
and lowered his voice to a whisper. 

“Madame Pavioff was arrested yesterday for 
complicity in a plot against the Tsar. This house 
is now in the occupation of the police. Take my 
advice, and don’t seught re about here. 
It’s a dangerous address to be interested in.” 

Fear clutched at Hugh’s heart.” If Madame 
Pavloff had. been arrested, what had happened to 
Margaret ? 

“Are you sure Miss West didn’t come here?” he 


asked. 

The man hesitated, his eyes still fixed on the money 
in Hu h’s hand. ney anped—t es 

i fe was a young lady e ed— ow that 
much—though I don’t know her name ; but I know 
she was arrested as soon as she crossed tho frontier, 
and it was on account of papers they found in her 
baggage that Madame Pavloff was arrested. I can’t 
tell you any more.” 


‘ugh handed him the money, and turned away 
with sonacthing like despair in his heart. The worst 
had happened. Margaret had been caught with 
Seagerone Lag oe in her possession. 

hat her fate would be he dared not guess. He 
knew that the secret police are not particular as to 
methods. The arrest of an English girl, if made 
genes would have raised an outcry in the newspapers. 

t would be simpler to spirit her secretly away to 
Siberia. 

Hugh pictured to himself Margaret, his eweet, 
delicate Margaret, living the life of a prisoner an 
exile in that icebound country, herded with convicts 
and outcasts, and insulted by brutal gaolers. The 
thought maddened him. 

He called on the British Ambassador in St. Petera- 
burg and told him his story. Inquiries were set on 
foot. in every possible quarter. Suave Russian 
officials took down particulars in notebooks, and 
promised to do their best to find the missing girl. 


ut being told? Neckst pagel 


Waxk ENDING 
Jury 18, 1912, 


Yet the days sli by, and still " 
When « week | bad posed "eragh, neasty mad with grief 


loscow to make 


face he haunted the 
and drank with police spies 
dens, wandered about the police courts 

being held, and still could 


visit, he walked into a 
@ political prisones 


On the day 
court where he had 


E 


: i = 


of the note, snatched It from 
tore It Inte pieces. 


A warder caught sight 
hor, and 
was being tried. As he entered the court, sentence 
was being passed, and he heard the dread words ; 

“Im nment—Siberia for five years.” 

He could not for the moment eee the face of the 

isoner who was to undergo the dreadful punishment, 

ut-a man in front of him suddenly moved to the 
side, and Hugh saw in the dock across the crowded 
court the le, beautiful face of the girl he loved, 
convulsed with gricf and terror. 

As he watched, the warders seized her roughly by 
the arms and led her from the dock. 

For a mément the court-room swam before Hugh's 
eyes. Tho colour deserted his cheeks and left them 

le and lifeless. He had found Margaret—only to 

ear her condemned to a living tomb. 

A sudden resolution fired him, and he Lay elbowing 
his way savagely towards the door. If he could not 
rescue Margaret now, he swore that somehow cr other 
he would get a message to her, that she might know 
someone was thinking of her, working for her. 


(Another long instalment next weck,) 


Carry Your “ P.W.” Gift Winners. 


They carried their ‘ Pcarson’s* in their band, 
And this is what we gave them, 


P Brun Pires To— 
F. Sime, 90 Crescent, Birest.. Notion’ Road, Wadden, Cresdem 
. Formay, ‘ Maycroft,” on, ¢ 
B. Digell, 11 March:son Road, Leyton.” 
©. F. Payne, 312 Cowick Road, Upper Tooting, 8.\V. 
Pairs oF Scissors To— 
Mrs. Hudson, 37 Fore Street, Jesmond Vale, Newcastle-on Tyne. 


Miss B. Snowden, 4 Bressingham Road, Pitsmoor, Stefie 
E, Bullough, 19 Welbeck Road, Byker. 


A Buiug Birp Brooca To— * 
Mies F. Kempeer, 4? The Cottage, Holypont Road, Fulbam, 8.W. 


W. Wakeham, Q sor rect. Tratoore, Oo. Waterford 

. akebam, ueen ‘amor be aterford. 

W. G. Wet, 5B Cornwall Mansions, ‘Regent's Pack, N.W. 
Stuver CicAR Currers To— 

C. Marchant, 10 Catherine Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 

G, Sherwood, " Rifflesdate,” ‘Tennyson Avenue, Briviirgwon. 
SILVER-HEADED HatPins To— 

Mrs, BH. 8. Bisein, 17 Hanbury Road, Lavender Hill. 

$ine M. Brady, aes Oobcre Pt ee Wiecing Gis-gow. 

R rT, wards Farm, Kin orping. 
Jdies H Neil, 98 South Woodside Road, Glasgow. 
. A Bi: ham. 

Lapres’ Purses To— 
hippe Cross, Excex. 

well Heath. 


i*} 
F 
a 
= 
& 
g 
Fou 
2. 
5 
i 
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nch, 1 Victoria Place, m2. 
1es, 160 Lavender Hill, Battersee, 8.W, 
hark, 20 Palace Gates Road, Wood Green, XN. 
. Gi Dover Road, Oentral Hill, Upper Norwood. 
Caton, 24 Homerton Terrace, Hackney, NL. 
. Thornton, 19 Lancaster Street, Newenstle, 
igham, 43 Emily Street, Byker. 
So carry your ‘ Pearson's” in your hand, 
And sce what we will give you, 


wz 


a 
bale 
oni 


Pace 
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3 
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JHE GREAT “MIDDLES” CONTEST. 


£150. “BI FIRST PRIZE £150. 


PRIZES OF £1. AND OTHER PRIZES. PRIZES OF £65. 


In the new contest below (No. 22) we have decided to offer the splendid sum of £150 as the first prize, and al i f £1 i i 
of 10s., prizes of 5s., and other prizes. Be sure to try for one this week. The result of “ Middles” No. 18 appears mie GE SG, prteas ok: Oe, Friis 


. THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. oe oe 

First of all. choose one of the words given opposite for ‘ Middles.” Then construct a T , ee — eer tee ‘i 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a Middle”), which shall have some bearing on ; he following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “ Middles” 
the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the this week 
word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 1DEas PUNCTURES PuciLists arveCTion PLAYTHING = «= BAROMETER 
middle letter as initial of both words of your ‘ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter ABSESCE TRAITOR MISBare FRAGILE moDEL arTio 
is in heavier type. : GLUEPot GooDsre PaRASOL GENTLEMEN GUIDEBOOK TRIPLES 

For instance, suppose you take the word “ GRAPESHOT,” the centre letter of which is VALUR FoREsTS HATPINS CONVALESCENCB aCt HARDSHIPS 
“E.” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say “P" for the second, and we get ATHLETICS HIsTort GRraPEsuor monAacH SMALL HORSE 
“EXIT POACHER.” Or, ee take the word “HANDCUFFS,” the centre letter of suAcr avpaCrovus ACROBAT suAus RiBBoss ABILITY 
which is “C." We choose “C "as the other letter and get “ CLASP CRIMINALS.” FacTort REBzL MaNDCurrs PROMISE STREAMS PoRTxas 


NN NG LCN CONICS OMDO EaeeeeE—eeESaOea—eeee 
, Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” Yon are at liberty ‘to use one or both. If 


etl tii 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two * Middles ci a 


on each entry form. 


MO eee iNiasiata dais sewaidannnaseiwaaieieniegadaredaueicaarns coeees COF ACTOSS Here ...cccccccscccccccesccrscscceersscensevsenece senses senses 
RULES FOR SOMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 22. 


WORD SBLECTED. “ MIDDIeS.”* 


1, an attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or-they 
will be aiequalified. 


2. Bach entry form must dear the usual ai; of the competitor senceeeeneeeees = seeeceeseesseneessoocceeseoonegeesees 
tear: ink. Mames and addresses may not be written or printed, 


Bach must give his ov her real name and address. Unless 
tits enadition is complied with, the competitor forfeits hisor ber right to s seers 
prise, 


eeenssseeeces \. eeeees - 


4. When you have filled up the entry form, out {t out, attach to ita postal 4 agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearsen’s Weekly’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under 
order for stepenes, gn piace aie in an envelope addressed to the Epitor, standing, and I agree te abide by the conditions printed in“ Pearson's Weekly.” 

& Mark your envelope “' Middles No. 22,” in the top left-hand eorner, Signed cceverssesorscossersrvoorercasasccsorcscnsenvocessecsssesecesssetvecssesccsncccese (NO. OF P.O, sscesseeseesssces 

@ Allatrempts must arrive on or before Thursday, July 18th. 

7. There are two entry forms, you may use one or both, You may write MOEIEES 68858 sicsicvccasicnsisatanssesadadiaednsanesedned dosed sn wda eee seeaen sors tSeNtees sRSaea Rae RR aN NRC MINA ata RES NG RNS Ra na saMNENS 
ee U you use the two entry forms « order 

—_ If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 

& Bvery sizpen: each le 

entry form, My bop aplery payable pay hype tg adhe Lta., . above and the one below send 1/-. : 
and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 


7 in this example. ‘The namoer must be written in the he iccsscccsccsceveccscesececerersceveccessesssecevssesss CME GCTOSS POTE -srsscscrcrrcccccrccecsccccsccccscoceccsoerse cesses cee cee 
° “0. i 

of higher vaive is sent ip corar mote than one entry ENTRY FORM, “ MIDDLES.” NO. 22, 

forra She namtbeet of this #0: must be written on 


cainy tore ET ee a a 
9. The first prise will be awarded to the sender of : 
the “Middle” considered to be the best by, the 
adjudica by whom originality of idea will be seeeereeereeress-ceereoveneeseae:sseseserens, <st es Bearer eeeeeeeeeseeene seROOtenreerseeeeessnensseesees ere es eases s Ores sesees esas enecenensesees see rerees 
taken into Spediceration, are more senders ‘than one of 
a‘' Middle” thus selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 


competitors whose efforts show merit. 4 agree to absde by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly’’ and to accept st as final, and I enter ond; this under. 
. The Editor will ity A rd to ‘ its inted 8 “0 ere rs 
all. ieee oil sane ne eee ty in vega: the loss or nom standing, and I agree hed abide by the conditions printed in“ Pearson's Weekly. 

lo c iN be into fa with 
BE espe yee wit pe sateres connection the Signed. PYTEP TPCT TET CTRL LCE TIT TATTLE CECT TUT ORT TILT [No. Of P.O \ vissccsievsscsccve 
nan pales ees is Goal, and competitors may eater on MODNCSS: isicniiisncussvsasinvscsanrsesaieesnadainvsvecesias canned dsinnenivasesscebbndenssestussesassiueenssdssees 


~~ 


Meer ee SY SSeS Se ae 


es wr we ee eee _—-_—_ 


RESULT OF iad MIDDLES 99 No. 18. ee, ES So Evian east Upminster, Esser. 


Morris, T. B. (Sergt.-Major), 4 Wo. Qrs., Ourragh Camap, Irelané. 


FIRST PRIZE, £139 10s. | -PRIZES OF 10s. EACH, | Sein ai’ Saar bent Gunigecingarey 


. Fe give Nolan, H., 67 Claude Road, Upton Park, RB 
Tue first prize of £139 10s. is divided between | Abel, W. M.. 4 Cranley Gardeus, Palmer's Green, N. North, 8. 114 Antrobus Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Oattes, D., 120 Blackburn Str Glasgow. 
three readers : Archer, E.. 4 Oornmarket, Louth, Parkin, Mra J., 37 Belborne Street, Princes Road, Liverpool, 
‘ Ackioge, pire 6, 0 Plasmton Arenos, Cardi€. P W. B.” 50 Mackot Street, Ilkeston, 
A. J. MILES, 6 St. James’ Gardens, ! ; w ‘th " roe. Peirce, O., $3 Plastarton Avenue, Cardiff. 
aroard, T. H., 43 Whitefriars Road, Hastings. P. v The Wick Gar: ‘Hor 
Muswell Hill, London, N.; Barrett, J. 138 Moffats Road, Thornton Heat, Surrey. Pettigrew, J, D., 188 Omsthorn Strest, Glasgow. 
Bowrab, Miss M., ytha f & 7 . . 
G. BASSIL, 55 Avenue Road, West- | Brae, it. ¢ Ruby Terrdre, Goraite Birt, Birusagham. Phillips, 6. 1, 22 Cowley HDL, 8t. Helens, Lance 
cliff-on-Sea ; and Brennan, J. E., 39 East Mount Road, York. adelif W., 14 Falkland Road, Dorking, Burrey. 
9 b Vv. _ | Radcliffe, R. W., 14 Falkla G ing, 
Buchanan, Miss V., care of Mra. Birrell, Boghead, near Peni. R. J Dartan, Cowbridge, Glam 
A. EDWARDS, 93 Kingston Road, oul . Reynolds, f., Liliingetone Dayreil, Buckidgham. 
Burton, L, P., 40 Tokar Street, Eastney, Portemouth. oe ” By . : 
Birmingham, Burton. J. P.. 33 King Edward Road omtord Ridgway, 8., 30 May Street, ifull. 

h ° Chambers, 3", '13 Queen's Hill, Newport, Mon, Robinson, A. G., 2 Skipion Road, Pytsmoor, Sheffield 
who each receive a cheque for £46 10s. for the | Guitton B., 99 Cromwell Road: Grimsby. Hous, R., care of Mrs. Whyte, 39° Brookdale Road, Suithdows 
“ Middle”: Clark, G, F., 44 Woodwelle Road, Balticy, Birmingham. Road, Liverpool. Nae 

BR, Cotton, Salop Road, Oswestry Rusoll, ‘& BY Rouges Street, ais gow, N.B. 
CONTEHASTS: RAISE—RAZBE. Coz, L., “Brooklawn,” Adelaide Road, Kingstown. naesnuth, « Bow Lane, Durham. 
Prizes of £5 h ba ded to the | Crowhars, 0., 4 Terminue Road. Ohiohester  Buseex Shorney, Mrs. Mi Cais House, Fenrhaotyn, Neath, 8. Walea 
t , each have been awarde Davies, ©, A.. " Onnonbie,” Forest Hill Road, Londen, 8 ¥ Shorter, J. A. 8 Arbor rete Aronview, Ledywell Mood 
ay ama t . eas ° ith, J.. care . . Lo 
ollowing : mpage a ees guee poet Path, Mid-Doal, Kent, Motherwell, 
D. 3. LLOYD. 20h St. Leonard's Avenue. Folland, Poel? Danygraig Read, Buses, Mon. OO Te ce ein Stcct Burnley 
¢ “oster. A., thars Street, W por on. i. 4 re 
cB pepe i: wa . . | Foster, J., 127 Grove Lane, Smethwick. ete Joy on I Drug Stores, Ton Bente os 
.47 Wickham Lane, Plumstead: | For, W. care of 38 London Road Blackbarn, Lance, Tam, 1h 1B Tandon oad, ‘Aiiesey. Eig, Manchester, 
J. W. JOHNSON, 5 Park Road, Manor | Groce Oo 0 itaritoro’ Terrece, Barnsley, Yorks Peer i ete ee honda, Gravelly, Mill, Birr-inghew, 
Park, E.; Goodyear, H.. Royal Avenue, Scarborough. Waters, B., 6 Carlton Terrace, Cross-Keys, Newport, Mon, 
Haleall, J. W., 154 Skipton Road, Colne, Lance. Waters Bea Gt, Western Road, Glasgow.” 
F. W. PERRY, 13 Maycroft Road, Rod- | Handyside, D., 11 Colchester Terrace, Sunderland, Wernet, B A. 6 Commercial Street, Newport, Mon. 
well, Weymouth; Faworth, Mra L., $17 Bolton Road, Blackburn. Wheatley, W. 8., Baghiil, Pontefract. 
Haynes, N. R.. West View. Farsley, Leeds Williame, 1, 16 Rochester Road, Kentish Town, London, N. 
J. ROBERTSON, 5 Elderpark St.,Govan; | Hcy, 7 V.. % Meloy Arete ee Avenue, Leighonfen, | Williams, W. J. $ Effingham Road, fee. 6 
J. eee pocey (Jnr.), 59 Mitcham Road, Tignett. ou ‘ 157, Ealceton Road, Orewe, Cheshire Wien a Sarnia Breet Redfield, Bristol 
ast Ham, Essex ; Holloway, G., § Hilldrop, Burnbam, Bucks. : Woodhouse, ‘Miss L. 0., ouans Road, Southses. 
Mrs. J. E. WALKER, c.o. Mrs. Barber, 41 | Hudson J. E.. 4 Sedzetond Road Uxbridge Road. W. 
pede * B No, 1 Ash Road, Tramere Park, Birkenhead 
Grafton Road, Worthing; Husiey. Lae Btanhope Road, ‘sidcup. ; PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 
* urns le een. 
RB. G. MACGREGOR, c.o. MacBride & Co., Hutte Wop Parent Avenue. Wood Green, NN. Aula. , 8,,}4 Corporation Road. Newport, Mon. 
149 West George Street, Glasgow ; Togham, Fy (Ian ee ee Bireet, Belfast Alfred. J. H.? Victoria _bareet. Pontiotiyn. 
a , 7 re Paul’ chyard, ndon. 
H. F. JAPP, 87 Ann Street, Dundee ; Kay, im #2 ‘bound Bide. Cospeltown, wear Sheffield febby. z, 30 ii Hah Street, Hack bur, anes. 
F. ALLEN, 2 Cherry Orchard Lane, | Keiiey: Min K. 351 Chatsworth Road. Chesterfield. BO ee eee tenors Hood, Kinge Norton. 
Bemerton, Salisbury. fea, 0B Ba ey ca Srtey, Bociing, Mia M9 Be Marys Hong, vera, 

Here are some of the prize winning lines: Lidsone, A, 8, Horton, near aenee ra Bore SW.“ 106 Bandford Bees Resta, ‘5 
(stAate—Aoimated “Fretwork.”  Hellday—Imitates Lightalng. Lann, W., 65 Wemndon craneht Breet, Phieboro. Dublin, Broth erston, ‘A. Sbiplake Court, Henleyu-Thames, Orom 
NyMph—Merits Paeumoaia. EaveSdrop— “Sneezing Suicidal. peg ‘Morven Cottage, Avchinloch, Lenzie, neat Gi . | Brown, A.. Candis mtiaee, A grr fington, Quey-on:Tyne, 
ObsOure—" Cholly’s ” Braias. lace! Sea “ Side. Macnamara, M. J., Mrs, 69 Glasthule Ra, Kingstown, co, wn, . a 
Primitive—Ilinmination—Rusblight. HamMock—Matrimonial Ageacy. | Marsh, J., 15 Rolleston Street, Warr-ngton, (List of Ss. Prize-winners continue 

ea i ioe nr gga Matheson, 7. OM oi Glasgow Hoad, Clydebank, Seotland. on page lil. of red cover.) 


for the five best reasons I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards ““Nech.’”’ (See page 96.) 


PINK COD, NOT SALMON. 


Amazing Food-faking Frauds that have Lately 
been Exposed. 


Ir is announced that some cheerful person hailing 
from the other side of the Atlantic has been sending 
us cases of tinned “salmon” which was really 
sothing more nor less than common cod dyed 

ink. 

Do not imagine, however, that we in this country 
have anything to learn from the Yankees in the way 
of colouring frauds. 

In a recent Local Government Board report 
issued by Mr. John Burns, it is stated that one of 
the Government inspectors laid hands on a quantity 
of tins of “ potted lobster” which had not the least 
trace of lobster in them. Their contents were 
rome sort of cheap fish fone ba fine, mixed with 
bread, and coloured a right with a common 
coal tar dye. It may be mentioned that these 
extraordinary productions were seized in Black- 


The same report speaks of blackberry throat 
lozenges which went under the fine-sounding name 
of “demulcent glycerine and black currant tilles.”® 
These contained neither glycerine nor black currant. 
Their artless manufacturer had used gum and sugar 
and coloured them with cochineal. 

“ Best strawberry jam” seized during the same 
year was: apple juice, 45 por cent. corn syrup, 40 
per cent. ; sugar, 4 per cent. ; colouring matter—a 
good rich scarlet—l1 per cent. 

Peas Must be Coloured Green. 

What would the poor food faker do without his 
paint-box ? Truly, he would be in o bad way. 
One man, tackled by the committee appointed to 
investigate the use 0 preservatives in foods, boldl 
declared that it was quite impossible to sell su 
things as tinned peas, Saas, or spinach unless they 
were coloured a good green. He informed them 
that sulphate of copper was the dye. 

We may mention that sulphate of copper taken 
in sufficient quantities, produces a most painful 
form of stomach ache rather resembling a severe 
attack of colic. 

Glassed cherries which come from France owe 
their beautiful hue to carmine, and less harmful 
matter for colouring perserved fruits are saffron 
and amotto. 

The medical officer to the City of Westminster 
made the cheerful discovery that a certain brand 
of agg * cocoa owed its rich brown hue to oxide of 
iron. Oxide of iron is simply iron rust, and is not 
exactly the material to use for a cup that 
cheers, Luckily, being 80 heavy, it settles to the 
bottom of the cup, and so the drinker of this 
doctored beverage escapes damage to his interior 
economy. 

Iron rust was found as the colouring matter in a 
sweetmeat known as “‘anisced balls” sold in a 
Poplar shop, and it was also in East London that 
mustard was discovered consisting largely of wheat 
four coloured with bright yellow turmeric. 

Real Raspberry Jam—Perhaps. 

Two years ago there was Pure Food Exhibition 
at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, and here 
the public learned s few of tho anfazing frauds 
commonly p upon them. On one table 
stood # seven-pound pot of “raspberry and 
currant“ jam sold at one and threepence. The 
foolish individuals who fancied they could buy 
pure jam at such a price saw around the pot ite 
real ingredients. 

These were turnips, seaweed, refuse apples 
from the cider press, sawdust for pips, ie red 
ochre for colouring matter. Truly a delightful 
compound, 

Sausages and black puddings are boldly dyed to 
make them look attractive, and milk from which 
almost all the cream has been abstracted is touched 
up with an aniline dye, which gives it a beautifully 
creamy hue. 

Even tea is not safe. Leaves that have actuall 
been used are dried and “ faced * or coloured wi 
plumbago and magnitic oxide of iron. 

Liquorice is cheap enough in all conscience, yet 
liquorice sweets nave been seized which were 

ulterated with chalk and starch, stiffened with 
common size, and—horrible to relate—coloured 
with lamp black. 

But the colouring of cheap swects would require 
an article to itself. It is absolutely true that in 
arr 4 cases the same dyes are used for sweeta of 
v boot polishes and printers’ ink are made, 


Some weeks ago I asked readers to tell me the best way of declining to lend money. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


OBEYING ORDERS. 
Jounny was going to the fair. Dressed in his 
best, and concealing his delight—for it was 
the first time he had been allowed to make such an 
expedition alone—he received the various commis- 
sions of his family before he departed, and com- 
mitted them to memory. 
Johnny?” asked his 


“Will you remember, 
mother. J 

“ Rather ! ” replied her proud offspring. “ Ribbon 
for Alice, cigarettes for dad, and plums for you.” 

“Yes, And pinch one or two of the plums,” 
added his mother, “ to see that they’re wholesome.” 

Evening came. Johnny returned. he had 
not forgotten to bring back Alice's ribbon, dad’s 
cigarettes, and mother’s plums. 

“ But, ess, how many plums have you 7 
exclaimed his mother, as he emptied his pockets. 
“Did you get all these for sixpence ? i 

“No; I got them for nothing,” answered Johnny 
triumphantly. “I pinched one or two at first, as 
ae told me to, and afterwards, when the man’s 

k was tumed, I pinched the lot!" 


“ Sue’s a mighty busy woman.” 
‘ Indeed ? at’s her business?” 
“ Everybody's!” 


“He's gone to that meeting full of fire.” . 
“Then he had better be careful, for they will 
put him out.” 


NOBODY KNOWS BUT MOTHER 
Nobody knows of the work it makes 
To keep the home together ; 
Nobody knows of the steps it takes, 
Nobody knows—but mother. 


Nobody listens to childish woes, 
Which kisses only smother ; 

Nobody's pained by naughty blows, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of the sleepless care 
Bestowed on baby brother ; 

Nobody knows the tender prayer, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of the lessons taught 
Of loving one another ; 

Nobody knows of the patience sought, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of the anxious fears + 
Lest darlings may not weather 

The storm of life in after years, 
Nobody knows—but mother. 


Nobody kneels at the throne above 
To thank the Heavenly Father 

For that sweetest gift—a mother's love, 
Nobody can—bpt mother, 


of 10s., prizes of 5s., and other prizes are 
red in the “Middles’’ Contest on page 81. 


rite 


£150 as a first prize, prizes of £10, prizes of £5, 


NICE ABOUT IT. 

He was dining at a French restaurant, and while 
he was sipping his black coffee and firing five 
hundred glances to the minute at a girl in a fluffy 
pink and white dress, a stranger gracefully com- 
mandeered his overcoat. He had just an the 
door when the owner tapped him on the shoulder. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” he said meekly, “ but would 
you allow me to get another cigar from my coat- 
pocket, in case I do not meet you again?” 


36RD 
Carry your ‘“‘Pearson’s’’ In your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It ia not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry ebout with you—in the 
street, in the train, on @ or usual copy of” 
“ Pearson's Weekly " and wait till are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” i 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gilts in this manner. A list 
of this week's winners appears on page 80. So remember to 
Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Wak BNDING 
Jury 18, 1912. 


F Queen MARY'S LUCKY 006, 


King George, Queen Mary, and Néarly All Foreign 
Monarchs Wear Mascots to Bring Luck. 
Most people possess a mascot of some kind or 

other to! which they a their faith, Royalty is 

no exception to the rule. ; 

King George's favourite mascot is said to be a 
motor one. is is a little brass figure of Britannia, 
with a crown in her outstretched hands, and at her 
feet a crouching lion. The figure, which is only 
four inches in height, is p upon the radiator 


of the King’s car. : 
Queen is not very superstitious, but still 
she one or two for which she has 


a great liking. One of these, that she wears on a 
bangle, is a little ivory dog given her many years ago. 
e Kaiser a ring which he wears at all 
times, and looks upon as his own peculiar talisman. 
There is a curious superstitious history attached 
to this ring, which makes it all‘*the more valuable in 
the t of the German Emperor. In the time of 
the tor John of Brandenburg, one of the 
Kaiser's ancestors, a toad entered his room and left 
a small stone on the bed. This stone was of no 
particular value, but ever since then it has been 

treasured by the Hohenzollerns. 
The Tsar's Piece of the Cross. 

The Tsar of Russia possesses a ring in which is 
embedded a piece of the true cross. He will never 
under any circumstances move about without this 
mascot, which, like the Kaiser's ring, is supposed to 
shicld its wearer from harm. He is also the 

r of a valuable gold watch which is wound 
more regularly than most watches. There is a 
saying that whenever the watch stops some mis- 
fortune overtakes the Russian royal family. 

One of the grimmest of mascots is the famous 
opal ring of the royal house of Spain. This ring 
was given to Alfonso XII. by the Countess de 
Castiglione. At the time, Alfonso was in exile, and 
he promised the Countess that if he ever came to the 
When he became King 
of Spain, however, he married the Princess Mercedes, 


’ 


mother and sister wore it and died. 
to the youngest daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
de Montpensier, who also contracted the mysterious 
sickness which ended fatally. 

It Killed Spain’s King. 

The King himself then wore it, and he was dead 
in less than a year. After this Queen Christina 
had it placed on a gold chain and hung round the 
neck of the statue of the Virgin of Almadena of 
Madrid, which is located in one of the most fre- 


quented parks. Valuable as the ring is, and easy 
of access as it is, the greatest thief in Spain would 
never attempt to steal it. 


The mascot of the Kings of Italy is a closed room ! 
It is believed that the greatest misfortune will 
overtake the King if the favourite room of his 

redecessor is touched till at least two generations 
bs . For this reason the room of the late 
the Quirinal, is closed. Only 


to wear it, saying he 
ple at the time 


most readers know, he was killed in the Zulu War. 
Napoleon III., by the way, catried with him every- 
where in exile, a8 a mascot, a sod of French soil that 
he hed dug “p ie a pocket-knife from a field near 


Boulogne in } 

Few people knew that the late King Edward 
wore a gold bangle or bracelet on his left wrist. 
He was never without it, and it was quite a familiar 
object to those in close contact with him. The 
history of this mascot was not generally known. It 
had very tragic associations, as it belonged to the 
ill-fated Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, who wore 
it always, and from whose arm it was removed after 
his execution, and later came into the possession © 
King Edward. 


Wrsx ENDING 
Jory 18, 1992. 


“THERE'S a very 
wise sayin’ about never 
interferin? between 
husband an’ wife,” 
said Pincher thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Them as does 
is only askin’ for 
trouble; a thankless 
task it is. I once 
tried to make the 
course of true love run 
smooth, so to speak, 
é . but I'll never try it 
again, not for @ hundred quid would I have anythin’ 
to do with it! 2 

““ It was to oblige a that I gave way against my 
better judgment. Perhaps you remember me tellin’ 
you about Moss, the very meek bank cashier I picked 
up with on the South Coast. Well, onc day he met me 
in the Strand an’ took me into a saloon »an’ ina 
quiet corner he told me he wanted my help. 

“ Well, I guessed that, guv’nor; for a man don’t 
run you across to a pub an’ order drinks like lightnin’ 
unless he wants somethin’ out of you 
—leastways, not the men I’ve met. 

“*Wot's up ?’ I asks, 

“* It’s like this,’ says Moss, ‘I’ve 
got a sister wot’s married to the 
most dominecrin’ little man you 
ever struck. He leads her a dog’s 
life now he’s found he can boss her. 
Now, she’s very fond of him, an’ 
she thinks if he could be taught a 
Icsson, have some of the conceit 
knocked out of him, he’d be a very 
good husband. I’ve thought of a 
scheme, an’ she’s keen on it, an’ she'll 
give you a fiver if you bring it off 
all right.’ 

“ With that I got a bit interested. 

“*Wot have I got to do?’ I 


ys, 

““*This is the idea,’ says Moss, 
“My sister’s husband is a small | ids 
man with a very big opinion of i it!) 
himself; he makes a tidy bit of lf Mi 
money, somethin’ in the printin’ line 
he is, an’ lives in good style, witha ! | 
servant an’ all that; but Maud— LN 
that’s my sister—is sure he’s an 
awful coward at heart, an’ if only he 
could be shown up as a coward, she’d 
have a hold on him. She'd be able to 
rake it up w'en he began to get a bit 
above himself, so to speak. 

““* Well, now, wot I reckon is if 
you were to spring suddenly out on 
hin w’en he was passin’ with his 
missis, demand his money, an give 
him a bit of a knock, he’d yell for 
mercy, you'd take wot he’d got an’ 
also get a fiver from his missis fos 

ivin’ her a hold over him, takin’ the conceit out of 

im, so to speak.’ 

““* A very good idea,’ I says, ‘ Why don’t you do 
the ot act ?’ 

‘* “He'd recognise me,’ says Moss. 

“Yes,” says I, ‘an’ he'll probably recognise me 
wen it comes to an interview at the police-station. 
As I told you, Mossy, it’s a clever idea, but it’s 
pad eve fos me. You go an’ find somcone 
else ?’ 

“ But Moss wouldn’t be put off, for he ordered me 
snother drink, an’ explained that I should be takin’ 
no risk, as in the event of discovery his sister was goin’ 
to explain that it was a put-up job to frighten her 
hus ‘and. 

_ tf It seemed that the husband, Gunter his name was, 

lived in ono of the further northern suburbs, an’ fairly 

close to the house was a lonely pathway known as | 
Lovers’ Lane. The next night, if 1 agreed to the | 
s:heme; Mrs, Gunter was goin’ to get her husband to 
go along there with her. She was goin’ to wear 
green-knitted jacket an’ a red hat, an’ they were to 
pee corns big tree behind which I was to hide at 

etme eight. F 

“* Just think of it,’ says Moss. ‘Five pounds for 
five minutes’ work !’ = <i 

“* But how am I to know the chap is goin’ to be 
caved. I ain’t wot you would pall a giant of a man, 
bes‘des he may carry a revolver or somethin’.’ 

‘Moss laughed an’ said his sister would see that 
wa; all right. He swore that Gunter was just s 
bu uptious little cove wot wanted takin’ down Ree, 
an’ he was very proud of his plot for doin’ it. I didn’t 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
MATRIMONIAL DIFFERENCES. By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


was very temptin’ bait, so at last I agreed, an’ the 
meek man, lookin’ very pleased with hisself, went off 
to fix up details with his sister. 

“Well, guv’nor, the next evenin’ I went off to the 
Gunters’ suburb, an’ after a bit of trouble, I found the 
place known as Lovers’ Lane, an’ took up my position, 
so to speak.. A courtin’ couplo passed, an’ I envied 
‘em. I'd much sooner have bin holdin’ a pretty 
phils hand an’ sayin’ silly sloppy things than waitin’ to 

ash a poor innocent cove on the napper, not knowin’ 
how the poor innocent was goin’ to take it. 

“Well, it got to pane we eight an’ there was no 
sign of ’em, an’ I was just beginnin’ to decide the things 
that I’d do to meek Mister Moss if he'd becn playin’ a 
blanked silly game with me, when I suddenly spotted 
@ woman in a green coat an’ a red hat comin’ along 
walkin’ with a shortish man. 

“T thought how deceivin’ women were, for there 
she was, hangin’ on to his arm an’ Jookin’ at him 
lovin’ whilst ell the time she was wondcrin’ how hard 
I should hit him, an’ how long he'd yell for mercy. 
Treacherous creatures is women, guv’nor, an’ tho 
time they’re sweetest to you that’s the time you’ve got 


“* Told onl’ I says as the chap jerked me to my feet. ‘‘ There's 
been a mistake.” 


to, suspect ’em most. I remember once w’en I 
was——”’ 

“TI don’t want to hear your views on women, 
Pincher,” I said sharply; “I want to hear what 
happened to Mr. Gunter.” 

incher eyed me sadly and finished off his whiskey 
ata gulp. 

“* As I was sayin’,” he resumed with dignity, “ they 


83 


“* Hold on!’ I says, as the chap jerked me to my 
feet, an’ I saw wot a hefty cove ho was; ‘theres 
been a mistake !’ 

““*There has!* says the cove grimly; ‘an’ now 
you’ve got to suffer for it.’ 

“He got in two awful blows before I could speak, 
then I managed to gasp out that I'd taken him for a 
man named Gunter, an’ that it was a sorter practival 
joke. As soon as I said that the girl yelled to him to 
stop, an’ I could see she was mighty excited. 

“* He’s somethin’ to do with the missus an’ master," 
she says; an’ at that the pad young chap ceased 

re 


unchin’ me an’ Ict go my co! I never stopped 

or an explanation, guv’nor. I thought perhaps if he 

got the idea I was goin’ to get the girl into trouble 
with her mistress, he might finish me, an’ as soon a3 he 
let go my collar I was off like a shot. 

“The next day an’ the day after I looked about foe 
Mister Moss at all his usual haunts, but I could not 
find him till the third day, wen wo met in Hyde 
Park, an’ w’en he saw ino he'd have bvltcd if I hadn’s 
got hin by the arm before he could do so. 

“* It’s all right, old man!’ he starts in his meek 
voice. ' 

“Oh, is it?’ says I. ‘That’s whero we differ. 
Most of the bones in my body feel as though they was 
broke an’ I shan’t be ablo to sit down comfortably fos 

|a weck. All right, is it?’ 

_“** I mean about the fiver,” he says hasty, an’ puttin” 
his hand in his pocket, he brought out a_five-pound 
note an’ gave it to me. 

“Well, guv’nor, that made a bit of difference, an’ 

iI was willin’ to listen to explanations. It scemed 
that about six o'clock on the evening 
I was to mob Mr. Gunter, his missis 
pot a telegram sayin’ os how hes 

usband was in a hospital down 
Hampton Court way, an’, terrible 
upset, she went off forgettin’ all 
. about the plot. : 

“Tt scemed that Mr. Gunter wasn’t 
quite such a quiet old stick as they’d 
expected, an’ he’d been in the habit of 
sneakin’ a day off evcry now an’ 
then, an’ on this particular after- 
noon he'd gono to a race-meetin’ 
an’ been unwise enough to tell a 
bookmaker that. he was a swindler. 
Ths chap happencd to be an ex-prize- 
fighter, an’ he didn’t take the 
remark in good part. 

“Apparently Mr. Gunter wasn’ 
very much hurt, an’ his missis s¢cin’ 
that, she fair laughcd at him foe 
. havin’ got knocked about, an’ he 
wasn't likely to try bossin’ hep 
agein. 

“Where I'd been deccived was 
that tho bloomin’ servant-girl, knowin’ 
her mistress wouldn't be back till late, 
had got into her best jacket an’ hat 
to go for a walk with her lover, who 
was a professional footballer, an’ 
paicreily they’d gone to Lovers’ 

ne.” 


“Well, Mrs, CGunier treated you 
well,” I said. 

“TI don’t think sho put up the 
fiver,” said Pincher slowly. ‘I fancy 
as how Moss saw trouble in my cye 
an’ paid up on his own; an’ if I'd 
been a professional footballer he’d 
have been out of it cheap at doublo the moncy!” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., July 11. 
Ir is possible to have too much of a good thing. 


came along towards me most lovin’. Mind you, it was | The dog with tho shortest tail runs the least danger 


gettin’ dusk an’ I couldn’t see their faces clear, but 


of having tin cans tied to it. 


they looked more like a honeymoon couple than two | Fri., July 12. 


who had had time to find each other out. The man 
certainly looked a lot younger than I'd expected ; 
but there it was—I’d promised to do my bit, an’ there 
was 4 fiver hangin’ to it, so as they got level with me 
I jum out. 

““* Hand me over your money,’ I says. 

““* You be blanked !’ says Mr. Gunter, an’ takin’ a 
unfair advantage by hittin’ out unexpected, he 
conte me one on the jaw that sent me on my 
back, thinkin’ as how a powerful horse had kicked 


me. 
“Give him in charge, Ted,’ says his missis; an’ 
I felt she must have gone suddenly balmy at findin’ 
that the scheme had failed an’ that her husband 
would bully her more than ever. . 

““*Not me,’ says he ; ‘I’m not goin’ to lose a day’s 
work givin’ ovidence. I’m goin’ to bash him, Stand 
clear, Jane!’ 

“Jane! Lor’, guv’nor, I went cold all over w’en 
I heard him say Jane. Moss had told me that his 
sister's name was Maud. Yet how two women wearin’ 


grecncoatsan' red hats, should stroll down the lane about | 


Remember, there is a limit to human endurance. 
The friends who stand up for you may tiro in the 
course of time and canoes to sit down on you. 


Sat., July 13. 

A plain, economical sort of wife is a great draw. 
back to a man who wants to advertise his prosperity 
Sun., July 14. 

A man likes a giggling girl about as well as he 
does a crying baby. 

Mon., July 15. 

It is a wise man who knows hi3 own business, and 
it is a wiser man who thoroughly attends to it. 
Tues., July 16. 

If you can’t marry the one you love, try to love 
the one you marry. 


Wed., July 17. 
There ia always a big place waiting for the man 


the same time on the same night I couldn’t quite see. | who is faithful in a little one. 


a 


like the idea, but Moss was so enthusiastic an’ a fiver 


—Supposing, however, you wanted to borrow a fiver. How would yow ask fur it? 


FAKES WHICH FAILED. 


Some Big “ Rigged” Sales which were Discovered 
Just in Time. 

’ Tovsanns of people have a passion for collecting 

antiquities of various kinds. One is keen on 

pewter, another on pottery, a third on old copper 

and brass, a fourth on old furniture, and s0 on. : 

The majority of these people have that little 
knowledge which is such a dangerous thing, and it 
is small wonder that og the prey of the clever 
dealer who purchases his antiquities from the 
modern faker. 

Now and then, however, the dealer over-reaches 
himself. He meets a customer who knows more 
than he has given him credit for knowing, or some 
little accident occurs which wrecks his well-laid 
scheme. 

Lately the art world has been laughing at a 
certain dealer who got “left” in a transaction of 
this kind. . 

A collector of old peter was told by a dealer 
that there was an old womag in Clapton who had 


a few good pictures which she wanted to sell. 


because she had lost money. 

The collector said he would look at them, and, 
the dealer took him to a little, old-fashioned house, 
where a few rather good-looking pictures were 
hanging on the sitting-room walls. 

collector took down the best picture to 
examine it in the light, and his sharp eyes noticed 
at once that the old-fashioned er behind it 
was exactly the same colour as the rest—not 
davkor, as it would naturally have been if the 
picture had been hanging there for years. 
Knocked the Old Lady’s Wig Off. 

This‘ naturally aroused his suspicions, and he 
made another. a, i which resulted in the 
everest that the brass-headed nail by which the 
picture hung was brand-new. Then he saw the 
remains of an auctioneer’s mark on the back of the 
frame, and at once realised that the whole thing 
"ts sotaitg -Tack, he happened 

n putting e picture he ha 
ee. to hit the old lady's beac. Her 
and wig fell off, revealing her asa man! The game 
was now up, and the collector, by way of penalty, 
purchased the best picture at his own price, and 
took it away. 

It is a common trick to plant fakes in an old 
house, perhaps among a few genuine antiquities, 
and there to sell them by auction. Some few years 
ago a well-known collector went to a sale that had 
been advertised with the idea of buying some old 
Chippendale furniture of which he had - told. 

By mistake he went to the wrong house, which 
was just opposite to the address he wanted. The 
maid who answered the door told him where the 
sale was being held. “ But it’s a funny thing, sir,” 
she said. “The house has been empty this long 

-time. It was only the day before yesterday they 
ag a a vanful of furniture, and now there's a 
ie 

The warning was not. lost. The collector 
studiously avoided this “‘ rigged ”’ sale. 

Given Away by Too Much Drink. 

Some years ago » wealthy American was told by 
e Parisian dealer of a wonderful fifteenth century 
fireplace in a palace near Venice, which might be 
purchased for the comparatively insignificant sum 
of fifteen hundred pounds. American made 
up his mind to go and see it. The night before he 
left Paris he gave a bachelor dinner to which he 
asked several young artists. One of them,-having 
taken a little more champagne than was good for 
him, began to boast of his skill at imitating sculp- 
tures whether ancient or modern. The collector, 
interested, began to ask questions. 

“If you doubt me,” said the young fellow, ‘‘ see 
here!’” He pulled out a cheque for 2,500 francs 
(£100). “*I got this from a dealer for copying an 
old fifteenth century fireplace which he had planted 
somewhere, and no doubt will sell to some poor 
fool who knows no better.” 

But the word to the wise was sufficient. The 
collector did not travel to Venice next day. In- 
quiries proved that the. fireplace he had heard of 
was the very one for which £100 had been paid, 


Cartars Jack: “ Naw, m dfather was one 
of the Guards at Waterloo, don’t cher know.” 
_ Mabel: “That’s nothing to brag about, My 
father is one of the guards there now.” 


PEARSON’S ‘WEEKLY. 
INSURANCE STAMPS FREE. 


Enter For This Novel Competition. 


10 SETS OF STAMPS AS PRIZES. 


On July 15th, the New National Insurance Act 
will come into force. Whether you are an em- 
ployer or an employee, a householder or a servant, 
the Act affects you. 

As thousands of “P.W.” readers will come 
under the scope of the Act we have decided to 
give away as prizes in a new topical competition 
ton seta of the New Insurance Stamps. Hach set 
contains a eupply of stamps for thirteen weeks to 
the value of 6s. 6d. or 78. 7d. The stamps to be 
issued are of different values—each varying in 
accordance with the total amount contributed, but 
the majority will be of the value of 7d. for men 
and 6d. for women. : 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
Allyou have to do is to send us the best last line 
aa can think of to the following Limerick. Last 
ines may be serious or funny, but they should be 
clever and pointed. Get your wits to work and 
let us pay your first contributions to the new Act. 
Here is the Limerick :— 


A pretty young servant named May, 

Said, PU never insurance stamps pay i 
Not a moment she tarried 
Nezt week she got married 


PPPPTTITTETIRTI TIT ee 


A last line, which must not be used, might reud : 
** Now her hubby ts ‘ paying’ they say! 


1 wraneyeerion tina tothe verve cn pbb hp re it 
mt an eavelg: leddrers it to the Editor, Praxson’s WExxy, 


with 
must not be or printe 
8. Hach competege muse vo his real mame and eddrees Unless 
this is complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her 
left-hand corner. 


. Mi velope © xy” on the 
Attempts must not later than Th July 13th, 
5. 'To the senders of the ten lines consi tl 


teen ” ly of Jnenrence araye 
The published is final, mpetitors may enter on this 
. ‘understanding only, ° 


ist Prize.—Miniature Rifle fitted with Orthoptie 
Sights, Grade M.S. 55., supplied by 
Ww. W. Greener, St. Mary's Square, 
Birmingham, valued at 16s. 
2nd Prize.—Columbia Graphophone, with two 
records, value £2 15s. 


Sth Prize— 
6th Prize.—Telescope. 
Ith Prize._Thermos Flask. 
8th Prize.—Electro-plated Brush and Comb. 
To develop miniature rifle shooting we have devised a 
novel competition, with the above splendid list of prizes. 
The competition will consist of ten consecutive shots on 
an §.M.R.C. ten-bull card supplied by PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY. To obtain one, each intending competitor 
must send a coupon cut from any issue of P.W., pasar 
with a penny stump to pay for postage. Coupon No. 6 


appears on 92. , 

A good ie would be for seéfétaries of clubs to collect 
their members’ coupons and forward them iu one batch to 
the office of P.W. These prizes must be shot for, under” 
the conditions below, any time between July 22 and 
July 27 inclusive. Targets must be to arrive not 
later than Monday, July 29._ No application for targets 
entertained after Saturday, July 20. 


CONDITIONS FOR COM RS. 

1, ENTRY.—k: ber of a Min! Rifle Club affiitaied with the 
Society of Miniature Itifle Clubs or with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion may enter. h int ust send & cou 
ayer leas of ERA "8 WEEXLY to the “Bite 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta t, W.C., 
will receive a target Ea: 


and in rep: 
% DisraNcke— Twenty-five yards, meas 


neares' e 
8. SHOTS.—Ten shots, Should more than ten pupesr card, 
er more than oue on any particular target, points of highest value 
will accordingly be deducted from score. 
4 TARGETS.—Only targets supplied by PEARSON'S WEEKLY will be 
eligible (see Rule 1). These targets will be M.R.C, ten-bul) 
eee es eal ee eens ee eee he 
ga le 
@ SHOOTING.—Shootin; take place on any indoor or open-otr range. 
Shoots incst be witne thd targets signed by two witnesses (oon- 
with , after which they must be returned to 
N’S WBRELY, 17 Henrietta 
, July Hh, 1912 


found to 

im the event of o Me, come 
interested wil) shoot off on 8 » a egal ate by 

RSON’S WEEKLY. There will be seven other as 

4. DisPUTES.—Any disputes not covered by the above conditions will be 
setsied scecrding to the competition of the Society of Miniature 
Rifie Clu! 

® CARDS will be judged by the Editor, assisted by s member ef the 


B.0. Advisory Council. 
30. DECISION.—The decision pubiished in PEARSON'S WEEKLY is Szal, 
aad competitors may enter on this understanding only. 


The Coupon will be found on Page 982. 


Werx ENDING 
Jury 18, 1912. ° 


‘WHO FOUND THE SHILLING ? 


The Story of a Great Find and a Greater Sa ifice, 


Tuere was a great shout of delight, followed 
by a scream of protest. Then came a sharp scuffle, 
the sound of exchanging blows, and a babel of 
voices, shrill and pene. 

“] saw it first.” “Yes, but I got it.” “ Who 
made Joe’s nose bleed?” “Is it a good ’un?”’ 
“Go halves!” ‘ What’s Sonny blubbin’ for?” 
“Til toss you for it!" ‘Treat us ter ices!” 
“ Be a sport!” 

The clamourers grew noisier and noisier, until 
Minter’s Alley echoed and re-echoed with the sound 
of youthful voices. All the youngsters of the slum 
court were there, Joe, Harry, Tom, Dick, Bill, 
Sonny, Goorgie, and Herbert—all flushed, and 
interested and excited debaters, for a great thing 
had happened that day. 

Sonny had found a shilling. Yes, a whole, good, 
sound British shilling—a find that meant more to 
the youth of Minter’s Alley than a hatful of nuggets 
would to a Klondike prospector. 

Unfortunately Sonny was the smallest of the 
group, and the coin by easy stages, via 

» George, Joe, rry, and Herbert into 
Bill’s hands. Bill being the biggest of them all, 
he E pigusooetg to hold the shilling whilst the others 
held a great council to decide what was to be done. 

What Sonny Said. 

‘*Ow many ices can yer get for a bob ?” inquired 
Bill, shutting one eye and holding the shilling up 
to the light. 

“Twenty-four,” replied Joe promptly. ‘ But 
it ain’t our shillin’, yer know. nny found it.” 

“I know, fathead. I’m only supposin’. Suppose 
Sonny gives us a tanner ter get ices wiv’, and keeps 
a tanner for ’imself. That’s fair enough, ain’t it ?” 

“Took ere, let me work it out,” interrupted 
Herbert. ‘‘A pennorth of everlastin’ gum, a penny ; 
spot of all-sorte, penny ’apenny; fardingsworth 
of drops, fardi orth of lickerish, pennnorth of 
corf candy, penorth of aniseed balls, ’aporth of 
ginger candy, ‘aporth of pineapple rock, ’aporth 
of bull’s-eyes—— Blimey, it'll last for ever!” 

“We might get a cricket bat an’ ball,” suggested 
George, “‘ then we could play decent cricket ‘stead 
of a block of wood and a bundle of rags, What 
say, Sonny ?” 

The lucky finder of the shilling glanced timidly 
at the excited faces before him, and spoke in 
hesitating manner. 

“I'd like to buy a bat an" ball,” he said, 
“only I—I warnt the shillin’ for somethink else. 
If yer’d like a you can ’ave it, but I warnt 


ninepence fer Til 
“Ye're a id,” said Bill. “ Warnt ter 
stuff ices, I bet. Wot’s Tilly warnt ninepence for ? 
She’s a cripple and sick, too, Carn’t eat sweets, 
pore kid! 
Tilly Got the Ninepence. 

‘ain’t that, Bill,” said Sonny, starting to cry 
again. ‘Only, only she warnts ter get away fer o 
trip, and this ninepence’ll take ’er fer a day by the 
Fresh Air Fund. It’ll be lovely fer ’er. You can 
‘ave the rest of the money. . . » Only Tilly 
carn’t get abart like we can.” 

“Ere,” said Bill, holding out the shilling. 
“You kcep it, Sonny. I was only kidding.” 
Sonny took the coin, his face flushed with happi- 


ness. 
“Thanks, Bill!” he said, “ you’re a good sort. 
. . + + I’ve got froppence ter spend, remember. 
Wot shall it be? Wot say? Come on tcr the 
shop now. I’m standin’ treat.” 
There was a chorus of approval from the listeners, 
and with Sonny marching proudly. at their head the 
oungsters of Minter’s Alley departed to change the 
hay coin that was to b happiness to Sonny's 
crippled sister, . 
e shilling meant 8 great deal to Sonny and his 
friends, far more than ninepence does to you. 
Ninepence will .bring happiness to one child if 
sent to the Fresh Air Fund. Please send it now ! 
There are no expenses of management for tho Fresh 


Fund. All bo: by the promoters, 
Geant eWSsareon Limited, the Daily Ezpress 


srs. C. Arthur 

ited, t Standard Newspapers Limited, an 

Rageed 1 Union. There is no distinction © 
class or creed. pence pays for e day's happiness 


200, 
pays for a complete party, is Fn 


; 28 Qs. 
wi the ry attendants. ues d 
he _aoessary attendants, fhe Wresb Air Fund, 
addresecd to the Hon. retary, F.A.F., Pearson ® 
Weekly, rietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
ed in the paper. Collecting forms may 
had on epplication. - 


—Be ingenious For the two best ways I will give prizes of five shillings each. Mark postcards “Asking.” (Seep. 96.) 
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(Bains rs have been exp their 
amazement at pp the trial of the French- 
woman rite Pascal, who has been acquitted 


after ac’ 


confessing to the murder of her hus- 
band and bi aunt roe i 


ting them with a pistol. 

But it need not be su that juries on this 
side of the Channel are by any means infallible. 
Every now and then & case crops up in which the 
jury's verdict is so totally — the evidence that 
the judge is driven to use the powers intrusted to 
him, to set it aside. 

At Worcester Assizes a metal-worker was ch 
with a violent aséault, For some reason or other 
the jury seemed set against the prisoner, and 
wanted to stop the case and convict as soon as they 
had heard the plaintiff's story, and before they had 
listened to any corroborative evidence. — 

The defence was an alibi. The prisoner was 
supported inthis by the testimony of no fewer 
than three separate witnesses, and there was not 
one tittle of to support the plaintiff's story. 
Moreover, it was distinctly proved that the latter 
was an habitual liar. The jury considered for two 
hours, and then, in defiance of the judge’s direction, 
brought in @ verdict of “‘ Guilty.” 

Made the Judge Very Angry. 

Mr. Justice Day ignored the verdict, released the 
prisoner on his own i and reported the 
matter to the Home Secretary. 

A very similar case was tried at the Kent Quarter 
Sessions before Lord Medway. Similar, at least, in 
this respect, that the case was one of assault, but 
different in the fact that the jury here were as 
eager to acquit the prisoner as the Worcester jury 
were to 

The acc was an elderly man; his character 
was bad; all the evidence went to show that he 
was guilty of a particularly cruel assault. Yet the 
jury returned a verdict of ‘Guilty of a minor 
assault only, and recommended him to mercy on 
account of age. Lord Medway was very angry. 
He turned the whole jury out of the box, and 


a a at 


4 é Unjust 
: Ne re Leas Wea 


Juries , 
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ordered them to be seated at the back of the court, 
there to remain for the rest of the day until tho 
whole of the business had been disposed of. He 
gave the prisoner a sharp sentence of imprisonment. 

A case occurred in September, 1907, which 
created a big sensation. A woman was tried at the 
New Bailey for keeping a disorderly house. 
¢ Two well-known clergymen, as well as the deputy- 
registrar of St. George’s, Hanover Square, gave 
evidence in her favour. So did a number of other 
independent witnesses who had stayed in the house 
or lived in the neighbourhood. 

The jury, after only twenty minutes’ deliberation, 
returned a verdict of ‘“ Guilty.” 

A Row Over a Rider. 

Sir F. A. Bosanquet, who was trying the case, 
said outtingly: ‘“‘In my opinion the verdict is 
entirely wrong. It ought to have been one of 
acquittal, and no reasonable person could think 
otherwise, I shall bind you over in your own 
recognisances to come up for sentence next sessions.” 

Juries can be punished for giving wrong or 
foolish expressions of opinion. Some little time ago 
a fitter was accidentally killed by the pallet of a 
gangway at Vickers’ shipbuilding yard at Barrow 

In giving their verdict the jury added a rider that 
&® more searching examination should have been 
made of the gangway. The coroner regarded this 
as inst the weight of evidence, and communi- 
cated with the Home Office. The Home Office 
ordered the j to meet again. They still stuck 
out for their rider. The advice of the Coroners’ 
Society was taken. The jury met four times in 
all, but the deadlock continued. . 

The ooroner then told them that he refused to 
record the rider, and if they still persisted he would 
bind them over to appear at the Livorpool or 
Lancaster Assizes, where the matter would be laid 
before a judge. He added that they would in this 
case be compelled to pay the of their own 
expenses, This, of course, was equivalent to a very 
sharp fine on each individual member. 


If: the*Boss' Should, Come to Din 


How a Wife Should Entertain Her Husband’s Employer.. : 
j By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


It often happens that a man’s wife is called upon 
to entertain somebody who has the power of helping 
her husband on, of “ giving him a lift” in his 
business career. 

It may be one of his superiors at the office, or 
it is not an unusual thing for the head of & business 
himself, if he has been attracted by the way in 
which a smart man does his work, to wish to pay 
a visit to that man’s home. All sensible employers 
like to know the home conditions of men whose 
work interests them. 

The man who is known to have a sensible wife 


e steadier 
be advanced 


as her husband, for it amounts to a visit of inspec- 
tion by the employer. It stands to reason that he 
would not have come at all unless he had been 
more than: ordinarily interested in her husband 
and in his work, 


It’e No Good Feeling Ashamed. 


Often these visits are the prelude to a more 
fmportant berth for him, and the long-looked-for 
“rise”* which will mean so much to husband and 
wife. So, naturally, it is an anxious time for her, 
doing the honours of her little house. 

How she wishes that her small establishment 
were more game , that hubby and she could have 
afforded to buy “better things” in the way of 
table equipment, furniture, and so on ! 

The that what is to them, in the circum- 
stances, a “ ished visitor ” will think their 
23 A place igni t, sometimes leads her to 

mistakes, to make a special show, so to speak, 
for this onl 


She suddenly foots aahained of her circumstances, 
and, in the few days‘ notice she has of the visit, 
foolishly resolves to attempt to make herself and her 
house look “‘ better off * tian they really aro, 


ZI want something to say to a man who has been jilted. Something that will comfort him. 


eS et A -" 


She plans a meal on a scale far more elaborate 
and expensive than is usual with them; she goes to 
extra and quite unnecessary expenses in other ways, 
in pursuance of this idea of ‘‘ making a show." 

ith the notion of letting the special visitor 
understand that she is by no means the ordinary 
wife of a man engaged in business on a salary, she 
jumps the conversation on to subjects which are 
not usual for her at all, and in consequence is often, 
during the evening, ill at ease. 

I know a woman who, living in a house of quite 
ordinary size, for such an occasion as this actually 
borrowed a servant from a swell friend to wait at 
table, so that the visitor, the door having been 
opened to him by the one “ general ” the household 

sed, should go away with the idea that his 
ost3 could afford to keep two servants, 


Don't Talk Business. 

The visitor, who was the host’s employer, and 
had been dobating in his mind whether to offer 
him tho responsible job of opening up a new 
department in another town, went away resolved 
not to give the t in question to an employee 
who was obviously extravagant. 

Another way in which the wife can prejudice 
him is by trying to keep the conversation on 
busjness matters—especially on her own husband’s 
part in them. The visitor at once fezls that she is 
trying to force his hand, attempting to get an 
unguarded declaration from him as to the chances 
of her husband’s future advancement. 

To do one’s best to make a simple, pleasant 
evening for the visitor is the only thing to do. 
Any unnecessary ‘‘show” will defeat its own 
object. If he wants to talk business, he will turn 
the conversation himsclf, 

Both hosts should be perfectly natural, as though 
he were an ordinary visitor, and they merely 
wished to insure that he had a pleasant time. And 
if the wife carries the thing through all right she is 
sure to make a favourable impression on him, 
and may legitimately take some of the credit for the 
“ rise” that will most likely follow the visit. 


- / 
GOON” atter’ my’ verspiring 
skin had Got dry follow; 
ing a.walk on a hot’gummer’s 
Gay,” sald Mrs. Burgess, of/the Hole 
Farm,, Monks, Balcombe, Sussex, ia 


mass of red, itchy blotches appeared 


on ‘my chest‘and'shoulders. The rash 
soon “developéd ,into sores, ,which 
spread al} over my body, until my skin 


scemed on fire. In vain I triéd all kinds 
<~__ ‘of ointments’and lotions. | 
~s-“Then/one toeky | day 

my husband brought home 

a box of Zam-Buk. |The 

way in which Zam-Buk 

soothed the / burning, 

itchy’ sores was og cos 

When 


won When 
and h¢althy 
new skin grew over the 
_ vaw places, I 
knew I had found 


Y “The Voice 
7 of the Physician.” \ 


/ London, 8.W., 12th Jane, 1911. 
“1 find 


Plasmon transforms them 

from relatively unimportant 

uncts to an ordinary diet 

; into almost complete feeds of the 

Aigh-st value im the diet of 
invalids pereons.’’ 

. B. L—, M.D. 


rw , Pe iS 
ANALYSIS PROVES tht 
eontains 50 TIRAES more protcid nourishment 
than Ordinary Custard Powder. No eggs required. 
PLASMON GUSTARD POWDER 24'87% protoid 
oo 


PERFECTION. 
PLAS¥OXS is nsed by the 
Borat Famivy. 


An ART METAL Box, 
SPECIAL OFFER. | sontsiningapectetot riaa.non, 
Plasmon Biscuits, Plasuon 
Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Piasmon Chocolate, ber 
OB. Fr yiwilitbe sont for Pract ‘tree Gy PLADEG }3 
(Dept. FW). Parrinadon Bites London, mon 
SS Se EEE SSE SS ST RES 
1f your pay is so small that you cannot afford 
eome of life’s luxuries, you need I. C. S.help. The 
I. C. S. train men and women in their spare time 
to qualify for higher positions and better pay. 
A post-card to the International Correspondence 
Schools, 197/B39, Kingsway, London, will bring 
you, free of charge, full details of the whole won- 
derful system, 
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Fralure Fars 
We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


TO AVOID MOTOR-CAR ACCIDENTS. 


A sUPLe invention designed to prevent accidents 
to motor-cars and vehicles is illustrated here. 

The arrow 
indicator attached to 
the back of the car 
in the picture is 
worked by a hand- 
lever, controlled by 
the driver, and en- 
ables him to indicate 
to drivers of vehicles 
travelling behind 
when, and in what A 
direction, he intends ~=-.\ % 
to turn. 

In crowded thoroughfares this proves a more 
satisfactory method than hand signalling. 


— 


BAD BOYS WANTED! 


PO 
Something About the Colony for Bad Boys and 
Girls which is to be Started in England. 
Fourteen years ago an American working-man 
named W. R. George, blessed with large heart 
and a large mind, conceived the idea of collecting 
togother a few of his country’s young bad characters 
and taking them into camp for a summer holiday 
with the object of seeing if there were any good in 

them which could be brought out. 

He ny band of lots a tay and masa 
Club. For four years he repeated the experiment, 
and then was formed the first George Junior 
Republic at Froeville. There are now eight of these 
¢c n’s communities in working-order in the 
United States and two more in prospect, and 
shortly there will be. started in Dorsetshire, 
between Yoovil and Dorchester, the firat juvenile 
commonwealth in England. 

The essence of the movement lies in the fact that 
the children make their own laws and administer 
them. Tho only part that grown-ups have in the 
Commonwealth is as teachers. Naturally, having 
framed their own laws, the young people—boys 
and girls betweon the ages of fourteen and seven- 
toen=will see to it that they are kept. 


A Judge and Jury of thelr Own. 

' There can be no question of “sneaking,” as at 
school, where the regulations are made by the 
masters. Members of the community who offend 
can expect no mercy ; they are hauled up by one 
of the two juvenile “ prison officers ”—there is a 
prison in each of the republics—bofore the juvenile 
president or judge and jury, examined by the 
juvenile attorney-gencral, and sentenced of 
discharged. 

No boys or girls are too bad for the republic ; 
they come from the police-courts, or anywhere else. 
From this it may seem that the republics are very 
little different from industrial schools. That is not so, 
however. In tite first place they are self-governing, 
and in the second place they aim at encouraging 
individuality ; everyone who comes to a republio is 
led to work in the channel in which his or her 
greatest bent lies, Dairy-farming, gardening, 
carpentering—any ordinary trade or calling—will be 
taught in Dorsetshire. 

e motto of the republics—‘ No work, no any- 
thing "—had its inception by the circumstance of 
chance, One day some kind person sent Mr, 
George a box of secondhand clothes for the boys in 
one of his Law and Order Camps. Among the 
clothes was a particularly elegant of trousers, 
for which most of the boys immediately showed 
strong desire. Not bo able to divide the 
garments, “‘ Daddy,” as .- Geo’ is always 
called, was in a quandary. Suddenly a brilliant 
thought struck him. ‘“ Look here,” he said, “ how 
much are these trousers worth ? 

Ten Boys and Girls to Start. 

It was unanimously agreed that the trousers were 
worth five dollars—£1. 

“Right,” said Daddy. ‘Then the boy who 
does five dollars’ worth of work first shall have them.” 

Only one of his young ruffiens had sufficient 
grit to work for the trousers, but his example, and 
su'sequent appearance—for one of the first things 
he did when he got the “ bags ” was to press them— 
excited the envy of his less industrious companions, 
and gave Mr. George an idea. 

At first the English Republic will consist of only 
about ton members, carefully picked with a view 
to giving it a start both in “ governors ” and 
laws, but gradually it will increase to a communit; 
of seventy or eighty. Girls as well as boys will 
have a voice in running the community, and it is 
possible for girls to serve among the officials. One 
of the American republics once had a girl president, 
and all the girls have votes. ; 

A rather amusing instance of the power of 
* women’s” votes is recorded. In acertain republio 
the boys agitated for an eight hours’ day, and suc- 
ceeded in making their wish law. But they forgot 
two very important things: One, that the law 
affected the whole of the community ; two, that the 

did the cooking. Consequently, when they 

ed their first eight hours’ day their joy and 

pride in the new measure received a very rude 

shook when they got to their living quarters and 

discovered that there was nothing ready to eat— 

the cooks were not allowed to work more than 

eight hours a dey, and had left the preparation of 

. the community’s evening meal out of their schedule, 


FRUIT-PICKING MADE EASY. 
ScaTrEreED fruit on a tree is difficult to pick b 
climbing a ladder, and, if the fruit is shaken off, the fall 

will cause bruises that make it unfit for sale. 

The picker 
shown in 
the illustra- 
tion was de- 
vised to 
remove the 


branches 
and in 
places not 
. easily ac- 
cessible. It consists of @ long handle to which is 
attached a board having pegs in a 
circle, and set so that their ends incline towards the 
centre. 

The stem will slip through between the , and 
the fruit con be easily pulled off and retpiodt Gy the 


PoPhis useful article is quite easy for anybody to 
make. 


IN BISCUIT TINS. 
Amonc each layer of biscuits in a tin can be seen a 
piece of paper placed as illustrated. ; 
The paper has another reason besides that of merely 
separating the biscuits. 
y holding each end of the paper and pulling, one is 


able to start the layer of biscuits, which if pales out 
by the fingers alone would be sure to be broken. 


aEESAaCenRnEe 


KEEPS MILK FRESH. 


Ons of the difficulties 
of the hot weather is keep- 
ing from turning 


sour. 

This illustration shows 
how some milkmen 
manage to do it, by 
means of a temperature 
can. 
piel age? wk? 

as shown in the 
centre of a milk churn, 
is filled with ice, and 
this means the milk 
able to be kept for a much 
longer time in the hot 
weather. 


—As, for instance, “ Well, there are plenty of good fish stiliin the seal” Be as comforting as possible. 


standin 


Weer ENDING 
Jury 18. 1912. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Six-Powers Banking Group. 

2. Wind-jammer. 

3. Naming a Member (Parilament). 
4. Going the Whole Hog. 

5. Sycophant. 

6. Stone Blind. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
el the explanations considered the clearest and 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink, Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
July 18th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it ia 
ad as above. 


“AWARDS IN CONTEST No, 83. 


(1) SPLENDID ISOLATION. 

The attempt selected as the best was contributed by 
A. Graham, 32 Lea Road, Heaton Moor, Manchester, 
and was worded as follows : . 

Lord Salisbury’s description of England's inter- 
national attitude some years ago. When other 
nations were entering into alliances England stood 
alone, bound in no way to any other country. Those 
timesareover. The agreement with Japan and undcr- 
with France have brought us more into line 
with other nations. 


(2) THE CONVENTION (U.S.A.). 
The winning explanation was received from C. 
Draycott, 24 Langdale Road, Liverpool, and was thus 


expressed : 
Presidantial elections (U.S.A.) are preceded by a 
national meeting of delegates representing each of the 
t, political parties. This Siege A of political 
elegates is led the Convention (Republican oc 
Democratic, as the case may Pek and its main business 
is to nominate the party candidate for the Presidency. 


(3) DEVILLING (Law). . 

This term was thus defined by the prize-winner, 
R. K. Masterton, 17 Eversfield » Reigate. . 

This is the gratuitous work dono for busy barristcrs 
by briefless juniors, who perform much of the drudgery 
in getting up cases by Counsel before entering Court, 
receiving in retern an iosight into sound methods, 
useful practice, and eventually good chances of 
professional advancement. 

(4) ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, 

G. B. Embleton, 25 Brunner Road, Walthamstow, 
was the winner in this contest with the following : 

James Crichton, s Scotsman, when fourtecn 
years old, took his M.A. degree, and at twenty was 
acquainted with all the sciences, had mastered tcn 
languages, and perfected himself in many other 
accomplishments. Consequéntly, any person who is 
a igy in many subjects is termed a veritable 
** Admirable Crichton.” 

(5) JEWISH CANTORS. 

For the explanation which follows, the prize of 108. Gas 
Kas been awarded to Miss E. Power, 147 Ashley Gardens, 
Westminster. . 

The word cantos means singer, from the Latin 
cantus, singing. A Jewish cantor holds the samc 
position in a synagogue that a precentor does in an 
abbey oF cat edral. He is responsible for the 
singing. . 

(6) CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
The winner, W. A. Sharpe, 18 Olaremont Road, 
ae submitted the following explanation : . 
system whereby the employees become joint- 
germ in their employer’s Poataees. In other words, 
ves the workman a direct pecuniary interest in 
the ucts of his labour on the net ares 
Is advocated by many as e remedy for recent abous 
troubles. 


=z 
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all that Fairy 


Bob Evans is to be one of the party. 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-TWO (continued.) 


The Fight. 
* Ar eleven o'clock then,” said the fat old woman 
with dyed bair and an oleaginous, ingratiating smile. 


“How many gentlemens—‘ Nots,’ you call them— 
will you bring ?” 
“TNats,’’”’ corrected Stuckeley. ‘We shall be 


scven or eight, all told, and no outsiders. You under- 
stand that. We want it to bea t family party— 
all pals. We mean to have a really jolly night of it.” 

“Oh, nice, very nice. We will make it nice for 


ju 

And then Stuckeley, coming to the conclusion that 
the wheels would run more smoothly if oil were applied, 
*‘ palm-oiled ” the fat woman behind the counter, 
and afterwards felt justified in reckoning the sum as 
“expenses,” and charging tothe EncverietD HERatp, 
entering it up in his statement thus, ‘ Oiling one fat 
woman, Madame Dubois,” so much. But the editor 
of the ExoveristD HERALD understood and valued 
Stuckeley highly, and subsequently passed his account 
without a murmur. His copy, when it came to hand, 
was so excellent. 

Herve arranged, Stuckcley returned with 
Joyner to the latter’s small flat. More than once 
Stuckeley smiled softly, almost Lage agg to himeelf. 

When a7 entered Joyner’s den, a big, broad- 
ehouldered figure that had been pacing to and fro 
came to a standstill. It was Bob Evans. His face 
wore & dogged, m look. He was sucking a pipe, 
and his teeth had made marks in the stem. He had 
arrived before Stuckeley set forth for the picture- 
postcard shop in the Rue Mannikin. 

Fairy was better, or he would not have come. 
For she came first in his heart and his thoughts. 
Now he just asked to meet face to face the man who 
had driven the Benyon car, a brand of car unknown 
in automobile circles. 

** All fixed up,” said Stuckeley, and tyed Bob’s pipe 
disapprovingly. Too much smoking wasn’t good 
training for a man. 

The bioscope operator with a cheery Iaugh was 
a big fellow. But Stuckeley said nothing. Bettcr 
to leave his man alone. It was not going to be a 

rize-ght for a purse, and Bob Evans had always 
hea a clean, healthy life. 

Bob, suddenly remembering something, dived into 
a pocket and handed a note to Stuckeley. 

“Not a writ, old chap?” said the irrepressible 
journalist, shrinking back in assumed consternation. 

“* Not as bad as all that, sir,”’ said Bob. 

Stuckeley opened the note, and though he was a 
hardened,  brazen-faced journalist, his colour 
heightened. It was from sie Gay, and of the 
bricfest. description. : 

“Dear Mr. Stuckeley.” it ran, “I have very few 
spare moments, but I am employing those I have in 
the manner you suggested.— Rosie Gay.” 

“Short,” thought Stuckeley, “‘ but sweet—mighty 
sweet. And promising.” 

Then he turned to Bob. 

“‘ Look here, my son, I know a place here where you 
can get an underdone stcak-of the most British des- 
cription. Whatabout it ? You'vesome time to go vet.” 

“It would do me fine, sir,’ said Bob. ‘ But, 
understand, sir, I’m not going to reckon myself 
your guest.” 

“* My dear, good lad,’’ said Stuckeley breezily, ‘you 
fave your threcpenny bits for the very important 
event before you, to wit, matrimony. Don’t you 
worry. The ExcLérienp HERALD is paying all ex's, 
including underdone steak. Don’t make any crror. 
You owe me nothing. It’s the other way round. I’m 
going to mako reams of copy out of you—at special 
rates.” 

But that was only Stuckelcy’s way. He objected 
to manifestations of gratitude on principle. 

‘* All the same, sir,”’ said Bob doggedly, “ you must 
let me pay my way. I’ve always done so.’ 

‘Beastly proud, isn’t he?” sighed Stuckeley, 
appealing to Joyner. ‘‘ But a wink’s as good as a 
nol toablind horse. Allright. Have it your own way, 
mv son. Now for that steak.” 

Bob was inclined to brood grimly, but Stuckeley 
flashed and sparkled and quipped and jested, and told 


—For the best sayings I will give five Novel Sealing-wax Sets. 


SOME THREADS TO PICK UP. 
just been told bow the Princess Neruda is cheated of he 

Fairy Willow's baby,-and the abduction fails owing to the motor-cyclist, who eventually secures the child, meeting with 
2 ‘ 


The baby boy is unhurt and Fairy regains him at Englefield, where the accident took place. Mrs. Lustleigh makes 
ild, and is almost torn to pieces by the infuriated villagers. 
are summoned to Englefield by a young journalist named Stuckeley. When Bob realises 
suffered, he is mad with rage. He cannot thrash Mrs. Lustleigh, nor a nurse she employed, but he 
vows to find the man who drove the motor-car used for the abduction. 

The is eventually run to earth by Stuckeley. The journalist discovers that he is a bioscope operator in a 
low den in Brussels and he arranges with the proprietress to bring a party of his friends, one right, to see the pictures. 


(You can now read on.) 
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r revenge. She employs Mrs. Lustleigh to kidnap 


stories of the days when he was Occasional Notes, a 
London Letter, gave advice on affairs of the heart, 
and how to make pincushions, and was even Paper 
Patterns. , 

The meal over, they returned to Joyner's flat 
and after a quiet time, the “ Nuts” bigan to arrive, 
in evening dress. Young men, most of them, with 
clean-shaven faces, and somehow bearing a sort of 
family, ele gh resemblance to Stuckeley. They 
all shook hands with Bob, and wished him iuck, and 
when he was not looking studied him critically, and 
came to the conclusion that he would do. 

Then Stuckeley’s fertility of brain was farther 
revealed. 

“T’ve made a rough shot at your size,” he said to 
Bob. “‘Nuts’ you know, always wear evening 
dress when out on the spree, and generally crush- 
hats at an angle that implies they 
snows. You'll find a rig-out in Joyner’s bedroom.” 

Bob’s thoughts Were very grimly concentrated on 
what lay before him, but his features relaxed into a 
grin. 

“* First time in my life that I shall have put them 
on,” he said doubtfully, and passed into the bedroom. 

Btuckeley sage also, and presently returned 
with sponges and towels, distributed them among 
his party, and told them to stow them somewhero 
about themselves out of sight. ; 

__ “*That won't do,” he said to one. “‘ You look as 
if you were euffering from tumour or some abnormal 
growth.” 

He turned to another, both inspecting and issuing 
commands to his forces. 

“* You, my son, had better feign partial intoxication. 
It will give a touch of realism. Insist upon demanding 
when tho fun’s going to begin at frequent intervals.” 

He turned to Joyner. : 

‘““You’ve mastered the geography of the electric- 
light switches ?” 

Joyner nodded. 

“You two fellows will make for the two doors 
as soon as the lights goon. The keys are on the iyside. 
And don’t either of you let anyone in till I give the 
word. That's about the lot, I think.” 

Bob Evans, wearing evening dress and carrying 
an overcoat and a crush-hat, entcred the room. 

“Fits where it touches,” said Stuckeley, ‘‘ but I 
ordered a double out size. You'll pass, my son. 
Now, bhoys, off we go—on the razzle-dazzle—i don’t 
think!” 

Then suddenly he became ecrious, and gripped 
Bob’s hand. 

Brusscls is a gay city. Eight “ bloods,” obviously 
English, in evening dress attracted no particular 
attention, beyond an occasional shrug of the shoulders 
and comments on the subject of the proverbial mad- 
ness of Englishmen. One of the band, rehcarsing, 
kept on demanding thickly when the fun was about 
to begin. 

Rue Mannikin, No. 26, 

Bob’s face went harder and more grim as he followed 
Stuckeley into the smail shop. Madame Dubois was 
all greasy smiles at sight of the ‘ Nots.” 

‘“When’s the fun going to begin?’ demanded a 
thick voice. 

“Shut up!” said Stuckeley. 

Madame Dubois’ smile widened. When gentlemens 
were like that they did often throw sovercigus about 
like francs. 

“Oh, fun? Lots of fun—nice fun. 
nice! And after ze pictures—more fun—oh, 60 nice. 
Ze ladees come—they dance. Oh, nice!” 

Stuckeley drove an elbow surreptitiously into Bob’s 
ribs. He was louking too grim and glum. 

Madame Dubois led the way to the bijou picture 
palace upstairs, and behind her a voice continually 
demanded thickly when the dickens the fun was going 


Nicc—oh, so 


to begin. 

** See, it is all nice!” exclaimed the fat woman. 

The electric lights were on, but it was tawdry and 
tarnished rather than nice. The red plush chairs 
had a worn look. 

“You sit yoursclves, 
ze operator.” 

Bob was breathing heavily, his face a little grey. 

_ (Continued on next page.) 


gentlemens. I summon 


don’t care if it. 
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THIS PLAIN-SPOKEN 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the 1 poRaahing season, 80 far as Health and 
Purity are concerned, is the publication of the standard work 
on Marriage, by Mr, A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
Present moiment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given before the Royal Cominission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already nade his fame as a vigorous, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his ‘* Marriage: 
Before—and After,” he has surpassed all his former efforts, 
and achicved his masterpieve. 

“Marriage: Before—and After,” is a splendid pieco of work, 
which every man or woman already married or contemplating 
marriage should read. 

Writing in tho most direct and plain-spoken manncr, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of ¥ age in the most 
comprehentive and fasciuating manner, giving to his readers 
whether male or female, invaluable information, hints, and 
advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a Look as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a man and na woman 
“for better or worse” is the most important event in tbe life 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. \pon its 
results depend the future of the race and the huppincss of the 
individuals concerned. 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most cxreful prepara- 
tion cu the part of those who contemplate entcrizg into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that thore men and women already marriea 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
after marriage. They cannot find these things out for them- 
selves. They must rely upon the experience of others, 
experience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 
thie. 


age: Before—and After" tells you all you want to 
know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the lest | rains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtainable 
except iu very expensive medical works, 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowlecyge is responsible for untold matrimonial misery, 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, too, 
bas led to unspeakable sufferiny and home-wrecking disasters. 

And it heips you to avoid all these troubice. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls thut lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and murital 
comfort and enjoymeut greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules is 
seen in better home life, healthier offspring, aud enhanced 
happiness. 

‘or obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
caunct be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
tome of the most important aud valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But cnough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great look is like, and ty sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work from first to last 
iu your own private time, 

tore is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.--The future of the child.—Dreadful ordea!s.—Tarpose of 
Author. 

CHAPTER Ii.—Age et which to marry.—Resnit of early and late mar 
riage «.—Unripe parents.—Whrt a physician aays.— Disparity in ages.— 
Ketision and marr‘age,—law of etigion. —F nuaical attributesin parenta, 
- Love,—False Love.—How not to be led.—Women who break 
hearts.—Advice.—W hen not t» muiry. 

CHAPTER IIT. - Amativeness: ita use and abuse.—Wrong hab'ts.—Con- 
c-alment.- After marriage.— Usetul information for the nut ried. 

CHAPTER 1V.—Importcnt FPry-iclogical Facts.—Hinta fur those who 
wish to b-come parent:.—Th- fatier’s influence. lule- for women, 
ete. ‘A most valuable chapter this, which all married pco; le ought ve 
read.) 

CHAPTER V.—Mninly abcut th> Babs and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—The taw of the Hustand.—The husband's duty, ete. 

CUAPTER VII.—The iaw of che Wifc.—The wife's duty.—Murital Rights, 
ete. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Subjects of which more m ‘ght be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book oreht ta 
te read and studied by evcry young man and young huly en- 
gagel to be married, as well as by those who are alread 
married, Murried men and women must re.d this Look, an 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it, 

Write, then, for this Look now. 

Seldom have delicate snbjccts been dealt with in so sensible, 
uncompromisingly a way, . 

There is no sbuffing or benting about the bush here, but a 
etruightforward explanation of matters usually kept secret, an 
explanation which eversous can follow and understand, and 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all inarried couples 
aut to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destinies 
into another's, 

Tho demand for copies of this book has been so enormous 
that we are scarcely alle to print quickly enough, and the 
danger is that the fourth edition will be sold out within a few 


wys. 

Rae sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. 
Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this Look will 
sent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 18. 2d. Please send me post free ly return one 
copy of ** Marriage: Bofore—and After."’ 


Pearson's Weekly, 
187,12. 


(See page 96.3 
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Eight men seated themselves in the plush chairs, one 

of them apparently growing cantankerous, demanding 

tun at once or his money back. 

“Good evening, gentlemen, good evening!” cried 
nial, boisterous voice. 

The operator had entered, coming through another 


ry 
door. 
“ Something jolly and unconventional, gentlemen ? ” 
he laughed. “ Right!” 

He had gone straight to the bioscope. There was 8 
hissing sound. Thon he went to a switch, controlling 
all the lights in the room and turned them out. 

“T leave you to your fun, gentlemens!” said 
Madame Dubois, and withdrew. 

“ About time, too!” said a drunken voice. “ Push 
on, somebody.” 

A square of white light was flung on the screen. 
“Now, bhoys!” said Stuckeley quietly. 
Joyner reached the controlling switch, and turned 
on the lights. 
~ Tho operator broke out into genial laughter. 
“ Gentlemen—gentlemen, very funny, ha, ha, ha! 
But if you do that, you won't ece the pictures.” 
The man in evening dress and with a clean-shaven 
ae did not stir from his position of control over the 
ight. 

Stuckeley had risen. 

As he did 80 two others slipped to the doors. 

“Tsay,” said Stuckcley, aidbensing the big operator, 
into whose eyes a look of puzzled uneasincss was 
creeping, “I say, you don’t happen to have a 
film in your collection called ‘The Benyon-cas 
Abduction’ ?” 

‘The big man-reeled as if he had been struck. It 
was the unexpected most completely. © 

Click ! 

The men at the door, had turned the keys, and the 
next moment each was reinforced by a man apiece. 

“Dick Patrick,” went on Stuckeley, ‘‘ or whatever 

us name may be, I want to introduce you to Mr. 

bert Evans, also in the motor-car line. Mr. Evans— 
Mr. Patrick.” 

Bob had risen. The big man had backed till he 
could back no farther. A wall had brought him up. 

Bob reached puns depped him across the mouth 
with the back of his hand. 

“ Now, fight !” he gritted through his teeth. “ You 
dirty dog, I’m giving you a chance you don’t deserve.” 

“Fight—you’ve got to fight!” said Stuckeley. 
“ You shall have fair play.” 

Two men were pushing the chairs to the walla, All 


geniolity had faded from the features of the bully, 
white-slave trafficker, and dealer in pornonrs, hy. 
vans, 


Towels and sponges had appeared, Bo 
his face grey, was stripping off cont, waistcoat, and 
shirt, down to his singlet. He belted his braces 
round his trousers. 

Broad-backed, deep-chested, and his arms long and 
uncommonly muscular. 

“Tm ready | he whispered. 

Yon big-bodied bully had well-nigh killed his lass, 
well-nigh driven her out of her wits. Sho had nearly 
died, and now that she was better the little one that 
at first had scemed none the worse for the adventure 
was ailing. 

“Strip!” eaid Stuckeley. “Go on!” 

The ee’ glanced at the two doors, and the two 
men at cach. 

“ You're poing to get fair play,” said Stuckeley 
distinctly. ‘“ More than you deserve.” 

An inch taller than Bob, and bigger round the chest, 
so Stuckeley measured him, but Bob carried no paunch, 
and “ Patrick” bulged a little below the waist-line. 

He had answered never a word, and now without 
speaking an ugly, desperate, cornered look crcepin 
into his small eyes, ho began to strip. He had we 
held his own in the prize-ring for a time. Then one 
day, fighting on the sands at Calais, ho was being 
whipped when he fouled his man most vilcly, and then, 
to make matters worse, his partisans had Tovaded the 
ring, some carrying knuckle-dusters, and mauled his 
opponent further. That ended his professional career 
as a fighter, and thank goodness the disgraceful scene 
took place on foreign soil, and his allies had mostly 
been foreign scum. 

He, too, belted his trouscrs with his braces. He 
was stripped to the buff to the waist, the ugly, desperate 
cornered look deepening in his eyes. , 

Below the belt fat bulged, but above, though 
looking a little soft and flabby, ho was bigger than 
Bob. Muscles lum on piscine and arms, and he 
was verecd in tricks that were not ring-craft, 
tricks of the street bully and smasher of half-drunken 
men and intimidator of women. 3 

Stuckcley sect his teeth. Bob Evans had all his 
work cut out for him. He had perhaps taken on more 
than he was equal to. But it was his wish. He had 
. prayed for this grim moment, and Stuckeley had done 
the brain work necessary to bring it about. 

No ring formally staked out, no official referee, no 
regular timckeeper. But enough men present to 
insure fair play. 

Bob Evans stepped forward ; the other man came 
forward, crouching back a little, not a nice, elegant 
boxing attitude, but rather an ugly, fighting one, both 
big clenched fists forward, and almost touching. 


"It was @ gentle copper who 
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. Bob stood more squarely ffke the square man he 
was. No suggestion of guile or craft about him. 

No finessing nor feinting for an o ning, 

A straight Seiving lead with his left, and then t 
in, and home over the heart with his right. With a 
emart piece of head-work the other had dodged his 
left, but ve blow from his right made him wheeze. 

; f : 
? 

They were mixed up the next moment, in- fighting ; 
short-arm quick blows. Face, body ; body, face. 

Bob reeled back. 

Jolted badly under the chin. The bully on him, 
fierce to take advantage. Left and right swingingly— 
and Bob rocking like a drunkard. 

Up against the wall. This seemed to steady him. 

He flung himeelf forward, and got it badly on his neck, 
but he answered with his left, and got home ; drove 
his man backwards ; tried a long shot with his left as 
the latter was back-stepping out of range, and over- 
reached. And then the man who had held his own 
in the prize-ring side-stepped, and, ugly triumph on 
his features, sent him to the floor with a smashing blow. 

When heavy-weights fight it always scems more 
deadly, more grim, than when lighter weights meet. 

And big Bob Evans was down, and the bigger man 
crouched right over him, muscles taut, a if he meant 
to give him no chance to gain his feet fairly aud 
squarely. 

But this was not Catais sands, 
of scum to back him up. 

“Stand away! Goon! Get back!” 

It was Stuckeley, and as he spoke he shoved. 

“When I've finished him off!” panted the -bully. 
“T’ll settle you——” 

But Bob was up, and cpa slipped away. 
Like Barkis, he was willing enough, if it came to 
that pass. But Bob Evans was up, and there was no 
time to discuss the subject for a moment. 

The bully tried to rush him, for Bob ewayed on his 
feet, still groggy and dazed from the blow, but before 
the other was right in, Bob somehow managed to put 
in an upper-cut that etopped him and rattled his 
Hexlee and then followed it up with a thud over the 

eart. 

The next instant mer were at close quarters, and 
the room echoed the thud, thud of blows. Neithes 
man scemed to be ti BY guard. 

ee ding-dong—biff, biff ! 

iff ! 


The bail hi d wi ing 
e bully was down, writhing, an ith 
mouth. Both their faces were tersibly Retr 

Bob stepped back and waited, ranting and gasping, 
but not sweating. Perspiration wae streaming from 
the other man, dripped, and marked the floop like 
heavy rain-drops. 

Then as Bob waited for his man to rise, and the 
silent watchers held their breath, someone rattled 
on one of the doors and began to screech in French, 
but no one took any notice. 

The bully rose on to his hands and knees, and thus 
remained for some moments, fighting for his breath and 
his senses, his head swaying to and fro like a kind of 
pendulum. 

At last he rose, and Bob might have been quicker, 
but speed was-not his strong point. Doggedness and 
strength and not knowing when he was beaten were. 

The bully retreated, fighting for time, and, though 
the heavicr man, was the quicker on his feet. He had 
come off second-best at the in-fighting game. So he 
backed and dodged and let out long shots, and stalled 
off Bob, and all the while playing a game. 

He was fighting for ‘recovery and gaining it, but 
simulating that he was growing weaker, trying to 
inspire the other with false conti etine. All the while 
the hammering on the door continued, and a screeching 
in a voice that was recognisable as belonging to 
Madane Dubois. 

The bully tried a long shot, missed, and then seemed 
to trip backwards as he retreated. 

But_it was a trick. 

He recovered, stooped, and went right in under Bob’s 
left and right that struck emptiness a foot above his 
head. It was like a dive, and he came up as it were 
to the surface right against Bob. He did not clinch, 
and he was so close that tho blow in itself would not 
have counted for much, if his thumb had not purposely 
protruded. It was a deliberate, blinding jab in the 
eye, done so quickly and at such close quartets that 
not one of the silent, breathlcss watchers saw it done. 

b reeled back, suffering maddening pain, and 
temporarily blinded in one eye, staggered back. H 
had asked for fair play for a man who did not deserve 
it, but that was like Bob. He did not howl and 
call out “ Foul!” 

It was not a glove-fight nor a prize-fight. There 
were no seconds, There was no time-keeper. There 
were no rounds. It was a fight till one ov the other 
went under, with seven men watching to see fair 


nor had ‘he a crowd 


play. 

Dob, you see, was rathcr a fool. He was pranting 
conditions to a scoundrel that only a man deserved. 
ue he had insisted on that, and that again was 


And the others had not seen the dirty trick. They 
(Continued on next page.) . 


was talking to the cook.” That is the first line of a poem 
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GRAVEL AND WEAK KIDNEYS. 


“T began to suffer with gravel some time ago,” 
says Mra. A. Ward, of 79 Coningham Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W: “ My kidneys have 
been weak for years, and I was severely troubled 
with dragging pains in my back. They used to 
make me ieel utterly worn out, and unfit for any- 
thing. When I stooped I had great difficulty in 

tting upright again. I used to sleep very 

adly; often I would lie awake at night with my 
hands under my back, trying to get relief from 
the miserable pain. 

“ The bladder acted irregularly—sometimes too 
often, and sometimes not oftenenough. I aiways 
felt tired and languid. 

“ Reading of someone who had suffered much 
in the same way as myself having been cured by 
Doan's Backache Kidney Pills, 1 tried them, and 
they soon gave me splendid relief. In a short 
time I was free from pain, and now I never find 
the pills fail to relieve me when I get a touch of 
pain in the back. (Signed) (Mrs.) A. Warp.” 

In 28. 9d. boxes only; six boxes 13s. 9d. Never 
sold loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster 
McClellan Co., 8 Welle Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Be sure you get the same pills as Mrs. Ward had. 

Send Id. stamp for FREE SAMPLE BOX. 
————_—_—_—_————_—_— 
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Jury 18, 1912, 
th t the bully had home legitimately on the 
e one They set their rod and Stuckeley was drawing 
Hood from his lower lip. 


The bully was doing what he liked now. 

Yet Bob did not go down. 

That was the wonder. But somehow, though he 
could only see most confusedly out of one eye at 
this moment and the in the other asserted itself 
over the excitement of it all, he seemed to eee Fairy 
very clearly at this moment—Fairy and her little ono, 
who was . . 

It wa@ not, of course, visual. It was due to some- 
thing on in his brain. 

He felt ws on the body, on the face, and one that 
just missed the point. 

And then he knew that his back was against the 
wall, but that in another instant, unless he did some- 
thing, he was done. The lights—what he could see 
ef them—would go out suddenly, and those screeches 
and hammerings on one of the doors would cease, 
with an equal suddenness. 

“ Let’s get one more in, anyway, for Fairy and the 
little ’un!” . 

Something in his brain said it. 

The bully thought his man utterly done. He 
himself had played a ring-trick to inspire Bob with 
over-confidence. Now he fell into a trap himself, 
but not a trap set by craft. 

b was inspired. 

The bully meant to make sure of the knock-out, 
and might have been a little quicker. He meant 
getting the exact spot. When: 

iff | 


It was just above the belt, and where the bully’s 
stomach bulged unhealthily. 

And biff ops 

With the left, between the eyes. A fair blow, but 
a blinding one. A fight is never lost until it is won. 

The bully hit out blindly, and with precious little 
powder behind his shots. 

Bob got home again, follow: up his man as he 
reeled back—above the belt, on the same weak spot. 
It brought the other's head forward. But Bob 
straightened it up with a left. He had only one eye 
to sce with, temporarily blinded in the other, but it was 
serving sufficiently well now. 

And at this moment the nature of the sounds outside 
the room c'! . The screeching till now had been 
distinctly feminine and the blows feeble. But men’s 
voices rang out suddenly, and both the doors giving 
entrance were being battered heavily. 

It added to the confusion, but did not distract Bob. 
Rather it spurred him. The other man—groggy, 
dazed, and , heard the sounds also. 

A wall fetched him up; but for that he would have 

one down.» And, had Bob’s next blow got home, the 

fight would have been finished. The fighting’ had 
been terrific and heavy. There had been no rounds 
and ‘intervals to give them time to pick up. They 
were both exhausted with the ding-dong, er- 
and-tongs of it all. 

Bob put every ounce of strength he possessed into 
the blow that he meant to be the last of tho fight, but 
as he did so the other man dropped to one knce. 

Bob struck the wall with his left, and almost 
smashed his wrist. 

The other man circled both his arms round Bob’s 
legs, and flung him backwards to the floor, and fell on 


top. 

Stuckeley sp’ The bully looked like smashing 
the fallen man in the face. 

But, before Stuckeley could reach him, there was a 
heave. Bob hod hooked his right arm round the 
other’s neck, drawn him down to him before he could 
as hugged him, heaved again, and rolled over on to 

m. 


Bob seemed unconscious of pain. He reeled up to 
his feet. 

One of the two doors had been broken in. The two 
men who had been guarding it were fighting. Crashes 
told of the other door yiel to assaults, 

Bob ey He was only conscious of one man. 
- peuret im by the wrist, and tried to jerk him to 

3 feet. 

_ “Get up, FF San dog!’ he wheezed, his great chest 
rising and falling. 

Both men were all but out now. 

But the other door had given. Stuckeley—every- 
body—seemed suddenly turned into fighting men, and 
the room into a confused battlefield. 

And Patrick—to call him by his assumed name— 
must have realised that this was his chance. 

He staggered up. Bob struck at him with his right; 
but the sa covered, both hands in front of his face, 
and lurched away towards one of the doors, 

“No, you don’t!” 

Bob’s voice, a wheezing, breathless whisper, was 
scarcely human. 

Stuckeloy had laid out a Belgian bully, but another 
was on hi The scene had become suddenly inde- 
scribable, Joyner was fighting another foreign rough, 
but he was hampered by Madame Dubois, who had 
twined her fingers into his hair and was trying to pull 
him beckwarte Every one of Stuckeley's stalwarts 


(Continued on next page.) 
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SKIN TROUBLES. 


A Wonderful Remedy. 


THE FACE, THE LIMBS, THE BODY, 


FREED FROM EVERY 
SKIN COMPLAINT 


Great Boon 


TEST iT TO-DAY. 


There is a remedy which will cure every kind of 
skin trouble. 

Is your trouble some sort of skin complaint ? 
Have you Eczema? OraRash? Or Pimples? Is 
rer aris disfigured by blotches or defects of any 

n 


You can be cured. You can be cured quickly. 
The remedy is Vegetine. It is taken internally. 
Ointments are no good at all. You have tricd 
them perhaps. You know they are useless. You 
want something that will destroy the cause of 

our trouble. That is what Vegetine does. 
ve this for yourself. Test the remedy to-day 
free of charge. 


AN EARNEST REQUEST. 


actual 


if your complexion is bad, you are earnestly 
requested to send for a free sample of Vegetine. 
It will cost you nothing, and it will prove to you 
more than anything we can say that Vegetine is 
the most wonderful remedy for skin troubles that 
science bas yet discovered. Use the coupon 
printed at the foot of this announcement, and 
you will get the sample by return of post. 
THE VEGETINE CURE. 

It is pitiful that people go on suffering dis- 
comfort, disfigurement, and endless misery when 
they might so casily cure themselves. The 
Vegetine Cure is not a long and painful process. 
It is rapid and natural. After a course of 
Vegetine the blood is purified, the system 
strengthened. and the skin completely cleansed of 
every kind of spot or blemish. 


To the DAVID MACQUEEN CO., 


Not having previously tried Vegetine, I desire you to forward me one of your free trial boxes. I 


enclose penny stamp for cost of postage. 
NAMB ciscvsiscccsssaneenee 
ADDRESS ..........04 


If you suffer from any kind of skin trouble or | 


From 


Showing the 

marvellous 

manner in 
which 

“‘ Vegetine ’* 

cures facial 

blemishes. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


KIND OF 


to Sufferers. 
FREE OF ALL COST. 


Vegetine is # preparation that contains no 
dangerous drug. It not only cures every skin com- 
plaint, but it smexia ty peoren the general health, 

You not only look better, you fool better if you 


take Vegetine. It has a wonderfal tonic effect. ,» 
ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER. 
Your Money Returned in Full. 

Vegetine may be obtained at all the leading 
chemists, price 1/1}, 2/9 (3 times the quantity), 
or 4/6 (6 times the quantity). 

Go now to your Chemist and purchase a box 
and begin the Treatment to.day. Try it for three 
days. If it does you no good, send back the 
remainder of the Vegetine with box to us, David 
Macqueen Co., Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 

; and we will return your money in full. 
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That is one way of testing Vegetine free of 
charge, but a still more simple method is to avail 
yourself of our Free Trial Sample offer. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER. 


Send the following Coupon to the David 
Macqueen Company, Sciamnsstar Row, London, 
with your name and address, enclosing only one 
penny stamp for postage. 

This sample will be sufficient to prove to you 
that Vegetine will cure every kind of skin trouble 
when all else has failed. 

NOTE.—In a case of complexion trouble, 
if Vegetine is used according to the directions, 
an improvement is always obsorvable on the 
third or fourth day. 

Write for the Free Sample now. 


(P18/7/12). 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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had his work cut out for him, and a considerable portion 
over. 

“*No, you don’t!” 

Bob had only one arm now. His left wrist was 
useless. But with his right hand he caught Patrick 
by the shoulder and swung him round, and, as the latter 
came round, relaxed hold, and struck twice. 

‘For Fairy!” One. 

“ For the little ’un!" Two. 

He received something for himeelf between one and 
two; but he did not feel it. He seemed dead to pain. 

Patrick was swaying, toppling. 

All done with Bob's right. 

“And for me!” Three. 

The words were not audible, 

Number thred caught Patrick full in the mouth 
before ho had fallen from the effects of one and twu- 

He crashed back heavily against the biosco 
machine. The apparatus overturned, and the bully 
lay like a log, mixed up with tho débris. 

aright, batte: and punished—Knocked out. 
And, he been granted a count of sixty seconds, he 
could not have come up in time. 

Bob dropped to one knee. He was breathing 
whistlingly.. He could only see out of one eye. Ono 
wrist wasdone for; but he had smashed—whip —the 
<r be ne ie Benyon car, and he had 

ayed t! me t) ut. 

Grim triumph gleaned from his one useful eye. A 
gest swirling recling was going on in his brain. 
ut he fetched himeelf = somehow on to both his feet, 


Stuckeley mistily. peared to be dancing round- 
a big fellow twice his own bulk, dancing like a kind of 
india-rubber ball, and then something shot out, and 
tho big fellow was flat on the floor, looking rather like 
an overturned sack of flour or of coals. 
Bob felt somehow that he must lend a hand, but 
his fect appoared to have turned into leaden weights, 
and his head a- throbbing cannon-ball. The next 
moment someone with an cvil face loomed close upon 
him ae! he saw what seemed to be half-a-dozen 
, whirling fists, - . 

He guarded clumsily and slowly with his right, and 
then someone seemed to have danced in between him 
and the evil face and the whirling fists. 

‘And he came to the conclusion it must be Stuckeley. 
He heard a voico very like Stuckeley’s. 

“No, you don’t, my son! e 

Biff, biff, biff ! 

‘And another sack seemed to have been overturned 
on the floor. : 

Then Bob had an idea that the whole thing was & 
hazy kind of cinematograph get! that was 
becoming more and more out of focus ; and suddenly’ 
all the Tights went out—or seemed to go out. 

* s s 


“ ‘That's better, old chap!” 

His head was resting on a knee; his face was bei; 
mongole and someone with two most srontitioed. 
black eyes and a swollen mouth was looking down at 
him. But the voice and the general outline of the 
features were Stuckeley’s. 

““Victory—all along the line, my son !.” said the 
battered, but irrepressible journalist. “You whi 
your man—finely and cleanly! Though he didn’t 
deserve fair play. I was busy, but I saw the finish out 
of the corner of one eye. Your worst trouble’s your 
wrist. Never mind; grin and bear it. We shall have 
a doctor along in a ute.” 

Bob could distinguish other figures now. The 
gurroundings had not changed. Rut there were more 

le in the room, and a number of them wore 
uniforms. A group was gathered round the still 
recumbent figure of the man who had driven the 
Benyon car, attempting to resuscitate him. 

Stuckeley still pled he sponge. 

“ Bagged that nuree—Nuree Patrick. Little hitch 
in the times—police late; but still all's well that ends 
well. And I thoroughly enjoyed my little scrap, and 
1 know tho other fellows have. You're my only 
trouble. That wrist of yours—and your eye.” 

“ Both worth it!’”? mumbled Bob, for he was still 
very groggy. “ Who—who's that—over there ?” 

A rather insignificant figure with a curiously familiar 
and rather melancholy face had become visible to Bob. 

“ Pickles of Scotland Yard. I didn’t worry you 
with detail; but not a bad scoop, eh? That's better ied 
—Stuckeley, still plying the sponge, referred to Bob 
Evans’ personal appearance—" that old hag, Madame 
Dubois, managed to get a dozen bullies to the rescue, 
but the whole caboodle have been pinched. Pickles 
hopes to get Patrick and the woman extradited. A 
nice little rounding-off to thestory,eh? Hullo, here’s 
the doctor, my son!” 

“ Pickles—of course !”’ muttered Bob, and his mind 
wandered back confusedly to the day when he was 
arrested for the murder of Stevens, second footman at 
Millborough Hall. 

And then he realised that someone had raised his 
left arm carefully, and was exandining his wrist. 

Most carefully, and Bob was e of tough stuff, 
but he fainted. Still he had thrashed the man who 
had dri-en the Penvon car. 


When things became clear again, surroundings had 
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changed, and he realised that somehow or other he had 
been got back to Joyner’s flat. He was lying on a sofa, 
with on arm in a sting and something over one eye, but 
he could sec Stuckcley seated at « table, writing at a 
terrific speed. # 

Stuckeley, however, paused and came to him. 

“That's better, my son.” 

“ Don’t you worry about me, sir,’ said Bob. ‘ You 
get on with your writing. I'm feeling very comfort- 
able—and contented.” 

“Right! It’s panning out into a rip; ing story,” said 
Stuckele , and continued writing, despite two kk 
eyes and a swollen mouth. 


le indeed, Chief Inspector Pickles of Scotland 
Y. y i 
he regained consciousness, after his hard-won victory. 
Stuckeley bo 
journalistically 

had brought 
was the demand for co 
that one of the printing 
the strain. 

Where Madame Dubois was concerned Picklea 
was ee English law could not touch her, 
though Belgian law might have a word to say; but 
it was another matter in the caso of 
woman concerned with the abduction of F° and her 
child, who had passed themselves off as Dick Patrick 
and Nurse Patrick respectively. But even in their 
case it remained to seen whether the offence for 
which they were wanted in England was extraditable. 

The law's delays are proverbial. And the man 
who had driven the Benyon car was placed tem- 
porarily in a hospital in place of a police-cell. Pickles 
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SNOOKS IN THE PARK. 


£10 
FOR WHAT THE PARROT SAID. 


the man and 


: 
3 
Tne other day old Snooks went for a row in the park. 
He hadn't been there long when he caught sight of a 
pretty girl, and he made a determined effort to make her 
uaintunce. {ie rowed down the lake at first in tine 
atyle ; but there is many a slip betwixt the cap and the 
lip, and all of a sudden something seemed to go wrong, 
and before Snooks knew where he was, he found himseif 
struggling in the water. ‘The Parrot, just in time to 
notice the mishap, amused the spectators ou the bank by 
an crisp orto ; 
n a last line to the verze below tell us wha 
think the Parrot said. did 
‘This last iiue that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more tian six words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing on the reat of the verse. 
The versc which we wish you to complete ia as follows: 
While trying to reach a nice girl 
Ina leaky old boat in the park; 
Snooks quickly went down by the stern, 
And the Parrot was heard to remarle: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ** Buthing not allowed here.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on & and address it to the 
Editor, Person's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.0. If you like, you 
may inelowe, 300% Pomuct bear the usual aig petitor 

Sach po:tcurd mus! usual signature of th> 
Wnmes and addresses may nvt be typenritten or Srinteds taiak: 

3. Each competitor must give his real naine and address, Unless this 

cond. tion is complied with, the competitor forfeits bis or her right tu a 


rk your postcard “ Park’ on the top left-hang corner. 
must arrive not la:er than Thursday, July 18h. Avempts 


6, To the sender of the avempt considered the bests of 25 will 
be awarded. In the event of tiethis sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 108, each awarded to the competitors whose 


6. The published decision ts final, and competit: 
Pp zone 9 petitors may enter on this 


SS 
RESULT OF ‘“‘ DONKEY” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tus prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to U, Cooke, Harrison Rd., Erdington, for 
the following : 
While riding one day on a moke, 
Old Snooks hit the beast with a sticks 
The donkey threw Snooks from its back, 
And the Parrot’s remarks fell quite thick : 
** More apie in ‘ advance.’”” 
Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have boen awarded to 


the following: 

A, W._Bowen, Lythanger, Hants; J. 

Bridge House ‘Bouny brings ies | 7a rei see) 

Briveet Ra. Hastings; 8, Landin, Bridge Terr., i 

onden, Yorks; BE. Marston, 16 Clarence 8t., Ny 

rug, Abertillery, Mon.; BR. W. Packer, 26 "a Rd. 

Gosport, Hante; J, Sooon, 101 Charlotte 8t., Fitzroy 

Boney Wh 3 Vi "BBlali, Be Sslany’ Se, Balbaan’ 
rk, N.B.; J. T. 8, ; 

Fake. Vet paso Gia awe 


Werk ENpDIve 
Jory 18,1912, 


was given to understand the question of extradition 
would be adjourned for a — and, as ho had 
matters to attend elsewhere, he re urned to London. 
Lisette was.still away at Vilneux, doing unofficial 
detective work for her husband, and he had been 
anxiously expecting a communication from her before 
receiving confidential letters from Stuckeley regardin, 
a combined journalistic and police scoop that Shand 
include giving Bob Evans a chance of wiping out 


scores with his fists. 
When Pickles returned to Scotland Yard he found 


a letter from Lisette—the much-wanted letter—and 
also a packet. He read the letter first and gave 

kind of sorrowful chuckle, then opened the ket, 
which contained a number of lady’s gloves. ving 


examined them, he proceeded with them to the 

int t, where a door-plate taken 
from the room in which Plantagenet Vere, money- 
had been dealt with both 
microscopi and photographically. 

He was there for a long time. 

“T’ve got you now, he murmured to himself 
as he sought out tho Assistant Commissioner. 

Heré also he was a long time. His next visit 
was to a telegraph office, whence he dispatched a 
cablegram to his wifo, asking her to mect the boat 
by which he would arrive at Boulogne. 

He laughed after its dispatch quite cheerfully, 
It would to see his wife again. Also it was 
satisfactory to ‘have proved his caso. On the other 
hand—he sighed. ; 

When the Folkestone boat reached Boulogne 
harbour, Pickles, looking rather green and miserable, 
—the sea was choppy and he a poor sailor—had 
a colleague in the shape of anether detective, and 
Lisette, looking most trim, awaited him. 

Lady Millkorough’s maid had also come to Boulogne, 
but not by coincidence, and was waiting at a quict 
restaurant, 


* s * s 


It was evening when Pickles, after interviewing 
certain French police authorities, quitted Boulogny 
for Vilneux, in a closed motor-car. Lisctte did not 
accompany. him, But as well as his Scotland Yard 
colleague he had with him an obvious Frenchman. 
The chauffeur had been instructed to drive to tlio 
Villa Rose, Vilneux. Pickles was very silent during 
the drive, and looked miserable and dyspeptic. 

The car drew up at tho villa where Lady Mill- 
borough was living in exile, but since her husband's 
arrest and the scandal that associated him with 
Durdan alias Mary Ryder alias Mrs. Paul she 
had beon looked upon, not as a faithless or erring wife, 
but a much-wronged woman. | 

Pickles whispered something 
and left the car alone. 

It was quite dark. A French servant’ asked Mr. 
Pickles his business, and Pickles told her to tell Lady 
Millborough that a gentleman wished to see her on 


urgent business. 
He was shown into furnished, boudoir- 
bt the ferrct- 


Sight of i 
a man’s hat. 


to his colleagues, 


It was a grey felt t. ’ 
And Major Collett, Millborough’s Chief Constable, 
affected a hat of such colour. 


and looked 
inside. ; 
It had been purchased in Millborough. He smiled 
a melancholy smile. 
Then as the door opened he put it down quickly, and 
turned, expecting to see the woman he wanted. , 
But instead he found himself facing Millborow;:h's 
Chief Constable. Major Collett had come for his hat. 
His expression was & study. He took a backward 
step, his eyes narrowed and his brows making. wre 
black continuous line across his forehead. : 
What was Chief Inspector Pickles of Scotland Yard 
doing at tho Villa Rose, Vilneux ? 
“What are you doing here?” barked Collett, 
tugging with ferocious embarrassment at his lieavy 
moustache. ae 
““T wish to see Lady Millborough,” said Pickles. 
“ Ww ? ” 
a | weal a my reasons,” replicd Pickles mildly, 
“* when her ladyship comes.” ee 
“ You—you're in your officlal capacity H 
Collett was stammering a little. : 
“That is my concern,” said Pickles apologetically, 
“but I take it, sir, that you're here in a private, 
not an official, sarectly 1 
Collett bit his lip. Pickles’ sarcasm pecped through 
his apologetic tone. 
The woman with whom Collett had Intrigued 
still had him at her beck and call, 
feongh he a better excuse for visiting her since 
Lord Millborough’s arrest and his concern in the 
matter. 


“Tm here,” he barked, “tn my official 
ca’ i] 
a is did not finish. 
Lady Millborough entered the room. 
(Another a instalment next week.) 


—For the five best finishes I will give Briar Pipes or pairs of Scissors. Mark postcards “Copper.” (See page 96.) 
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“The People’s daily Luxury” is 
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ie I ra §—the Pure Custard” 


because its price places it within the reach of all. 


You can get no better value for money, whether you buy the Id. pkts., 
4d. or 74d. boxes, or the new large 84d. tin. 


The wonderful quality of Bird's Custard is due to the ripe experience 
of 75 years’ manufacture. Its creamy richness and 
exquisite flavor is simply a revelation to those who have 
tasted only inferior substitutes. 


(#- Bird’s is the only enjoyable a _ —— 
and really wholesome custard.— ; + Tk. 7 

Try it to-day! a ae : . 

Dr. Gordon Stables says : — Tt a . D. ‘ 

“BIRD'S Custard = KA ep SS \ 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or} 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications | 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” | 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


GREAT NEWS| = 


FOR 


SUFFERERS 


is recommended by over 10,000 Doctors 
for Anemia, Sleeplessness, Weakness, 
Nerve troubles, and for regain- 
ing strength after illness. 
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BOON TO WEAK MBN. — Nervous end “HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH . 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and AND RETAIN THE POWERS.”—A popular 
'e' Ki Aled Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- and practical treatise on the laws gorgrning life, 
M. Planes, ena 7 years’ old British cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, with Special Chapters oi: Generative Wenknoss, Loves 
All. Steel MEAL SUPERBE rent vealed, post free, two etamps.—P. J, Murray, of Vital Force, and practical observations on ry 
‘Coventr FI er 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. Marriage. Valuabie remarks to Werk and Nervous 


Men on how to preserve tie Health, regain Strength, 
and restore the Powers when lost. A valuab: 


Won Cycling’s Great Century te, in: 


Competition, Gold Medal, anc VARICOCELE.-Frery man enffering from structive, and fnteresting treatise on G © 
Waceenaee Geen,” [Steet atte Manages | gememiiens ee pumat gaet tor Valuable Journal dealing 
WARRANTED 15 YEARS. | Gencribing ita rnecesfn! treatinent end cure by the receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charles Gordon, No. 8, i istressi il- 
y) DeSance Puactirs eget or only rational and painiets method. No electr city. Gordonholme Dispensary, bradford, Yorks, with this distr sing Ail 
Dunlop Tyres, Brooks’ “3D kent sealed, post free, two stamps. B. Norton, — = a ment sent 
8 & @ Chancery Lane, London, WEAK MEN, ‘end for my two Books, FREE. 


C d-Gears, etc. 
22-16 10 £6-19-6 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 
| Carriage Paid, direct from factory, 
without One Penny Digest 
Ten eo Free ie Auee 

of cles at Facto: niLesy 
Milrke Free Art Catalogue, 
containing our Marvellous O/frr8 


Sa raiee rit —Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
MARGATE. —The Clarence Boarding Establish: - ---—— -- —— a aan ~ 
ment astcrn Esplanade, tonville. nique ‘ 

position, facing Oval. kxcclient cuisine, select com- ‘4 Bore. ere nearly 50°%’o buying Factory direct. 
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FREE OF COST. 


Send at once, or the 
Edition will be exhausted. 
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A capital handbouk for the novice aud also for the . T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 113 Long Row Noitingham, 
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suggestions contained therein will 
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Physician which has never before 
been published. It contains valu- 
able advico as to the easiest way to 
eure Piles and other Rectal Troubles, 
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FITNESS HORTON’S PILLS) 


Inmen of allages. Why not write for my free Book Mi ey pees ee LADIES. Sample Box Free. | 
and get fit by the standard, scientific me of curing uic riree manulariht iain 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, Quickly ore all dere sarsties and Relicre all 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Easy, uslressing Symptoms, 
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clectricity. No fatiguing Physical exercises or ttrict J remedy for Anemia, &c. By post under cover, 1.14, or | 
(let rules,no change of habits, loss of time oroccupation, J 2,9 from HORTON & CO., Chemists (Chief Dispenser | 
bat an assured restoration for all men. See what cur from the late BIRMINGHAM LYING-IN HOSPITA 
patientsasay. I send the book and 1,000 testimonisis | Dept. 97, Aston Manor, Birmingham. Sold for ever 5) 
free in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mention Fr.e Sample of Pile, ales imnraved So ira. 
this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 92and 93 Great Rusacii St. and boos of Tesumonins sent Puss Fics for j 
London, W.C, Metabl.ished 2 years. Penny Stamm 


TO LADIES! 


THE 1.8. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 
are of priceless value. They afford relief in every 
instance, fr. quently in a fow hours, They cure fcmale 
Weakness and [rregulariti+ 2, are safe, sure,and speedy. 
Par superior to Steel, Tansy, cte,,and all similar pre 
Pparstions. Prices, 1s, 3d. ant (treble quantity) 2s, 9d.. 
extra strong, 4s. 6d. Post Freo in plain wrapper. 
" Direct from 
Lady Managcress, The |.R.8. Co. (Dopt. 6.), 
U5 Stockwell Road, London, 
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nicknamed the ‘Hetty King” waistcoat. It 
consisted of a white evening waistcoat with the 
opening edged with a thin line of black. This 
threw the white dress shirt into relief and created 
quite a smart effect. 

A new collar I invented also took on in America. 
It consisted of the ordinary double white linen 
collar, but with two small slits at cach side of the 
opening. Through this the tie was threaded instead 
ot being continued on, and fastened in the usual knot. 

There are soveral fresh innovations in the cut 
of a new dress suit I have just had made, which 
I hope will meet with favour in sartorial circles. 

Thore has been a good deal said about the time 
it takes a woman to dress, but I really think many 
men are just as bad. I v ‘oder how many men 
would like to change into a suit of clothes in forty- 
five seconds. ‘hat is tho time I give myself to 
change my stage suits, and I really change them. I 
do not employ trick garments only made for the 
stage, but wear the genuine things. 


All The Boys Want My Tailor. 

On one occasion, however, I took comsidersbiy 
longer than forty-five seconds to disguise myse 
asa man. That was in New York a short time ago 
when for a wager I rode through the Central Park 
on horseback, disguised as a soldier. 

I sat astride a magnificent white horse, which of 
course attracted public attention to me, but so 
effective was my disguise that nobody recognised 
me, and I rode back to my hotel without anyone 
being the wiser. I confess I was a little nervous 
lest the police should arrest me for masquerading. 

Every morning my post bag is crammed with 
letters from youths asking for the address of my 
tailor, but that is a sccret I never let out. Several 
men have written to ask if they should wear 
corsets in order to get their coats to fit well into 
the waist. 

My advice to those who wish to dress well is to 
go to a good tailor, pay attention to details, and 
always put simplicity before exaggeration. The 
average woman always admires a * Nut,” but she 
scorns an overdressed ‘‘ Swanker.” 
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“PM ONE OF THE NUTS.” 


a i 
By HETTY KING. 


Miss Hetty King, the well-kno:en male tmperso- 
nator, is especially clever in portraying sinart young 
men or ‘‘ Nuts,” as they are more conmonly known. 
Below she gives her views on this tateresling type 
of young man. 

I owE my life to a “ Nut,” and that is one reason 
why I am 80 interested in this type of young man. 
It happened some years ago, when I was appearing 
at a northern seaside resort. Ono bright morning 
I and my husband—that's Mr. Ernest Lotinga, you 
know—decided to go for a row. Thero was a 
choppy sea running, and when, after about ten 
minutos’ cruise, we caught the heavy wash of a 
passing pleasure steamor, broadside on, over we 
went without tho slightest warning. 

I do not think I shall ever forget those few 
moments as long as I live. The water was icy 
cold, and, despite my husband’s strenuous efforts 
to keep me afloat, I felt my sodden clothes dragging 
me down. 


Dived Into the Sea From a Steamer. 

Except for a hazy recollection of a loud splash 
and a cheery shout of encouragement, I remember 
very little after that. When I came to, about 
two hours afterwards, I learnt that a plucky 
young guardsman had dived to our rescue from 
the passing steamer. Of course, I took the first 
opportunity of thanking my rescuer. He was 
one of the “nuttiest” youngsters I have ever 
seen. His uniform fitted like a glove—it 
oo have been boiled down and poured over 
him. 

He smiled at my profuse thanks. ‘I’m only 
one of the ‘ Nuts,’” fis replied modestly. ‘“ Any 
of us fellows would have done the same thing.” 

What fine fellows those ‘“ Nuts” must be, I 
remember thinking at the time; and from that 
moment I resolved to study this type. As the 
public now knows, he occupies a very big part in 
my repertoire. 

No country produces better “ Nuts” than 
England. I can always find plenty of material 
to study in Bond Street or Hyde Park, but on the 
Continent I have looked in vain for a really smart 
type of man tostudy. A short time back I followed 
® young guardsman in Hyde Park for over two 
miles in order to get hold of his military swagger. 
This type of soldier has an attractive springy 
stride, which he ha3 cultivated from long acquaint- 
anco with the saddle. 


Nothing Like a Swanker. 

There is a world of difference between the 
“Nut” and tho “Swank:r.”? The real ‘“ Nut” 
you can seo swaggering down Bond Strect or 
strolling through the Park at any time. He is 
smartly but quietly dressed, and he bears an air 
of rentlemanly distinction. 

But the “Swanker” you can tell by his 
flash suits, gaudy socks, and weirdly coloured 
ties. He generally carries all his money on his 
back, so to speak. and, although on every possible 
occasion he adopts an exaggerated, lordly air and 
talks about his motors and his clubs, his assets are 
invariably nil. 

A short time ago I had an unpleasant experience 
with a “Swanker.” One morning I roccived a 
letter containing a passionate appeal from a youth 
who begged of me to lend him one of my stago 
coats. He explained that he wished to represent 
me at a fancy dress ball, and that a portion of my 
clothing would be a tremendous help to his imper- 
sonation. The letter was inscribed on costly gilt 
edged notepaper, and had a genuine air about it. 


The “ Hetty King ’’ Waistcoat. 

Vell, I sent him tho coat. A few posts later I 
received a second letter from this individual. 
Ho inclosed a pawn ticket and a short note of 
regret. Finding his finances running low ho had 
had the audacity to pawn my coat; and, to add 
insult to injury, had returned mo tho ticket. 

The fault with the majority of ‘ Nuts” is that 
they do not pay sufficient attention to detail in 
their dress. suit can be made or marred by a 
suitable or unsuitable necktie, and in the same way 
a man may ruin his whole appearance by wearing a 
suit of a colour that does not suit him. 

From time to time I introduce fresh ideas into 
my stage suits. In America recently I invented 
@ new type of evening dress waistcoat which was 


ENJOYING HIMSELF. 

A man who worked in a mill went out of his 
mind, and was removed to the asylum. A fellow- 
worker, on passing the asylum one day, saw Jimmy 
sitting in the grounds, smoking his pipe. 

“Hallo, Jimmy,” he called; “how are you 
going on ?”* 

“Oh, Ah’m going on first rate, 
answered Jimmy. 

“ Ah’m varry glad to hear it, lad. Yo'll hepren 
be cuming back to work soon, ch ?” 

“Wot! exclaimed Jimmy in great surprise. 
“ Leave a big house an’ a grand garden like this an? 
cum back to wark? Do yo’ think A’m wrang in 
my heid ?” 


thank yo’,” 


WOULDN'T BURY THE HATCHET. 

For a number of years a bitter feud existed 
between the Browns and Perkinses, next-door 
neighbours. The trouble had originated through 
the depredations of Brown's cat, and had grown so 
fixed an aflair that neither party ever dreamed of 
“making up.” One day, howover, Brown sent 
by his servant a peace-making note for Mr. Perkins, 
which read : ; 

“Mr. Brown sends his compliments to Mr. 
Perkins and begs to say his old cat died th‘s 
morning.” 

Mr. Perkins’ written reply was bitter : 

“Mr, Perkins is sorry to hear of Mr. Brown’s 
trouble, but he had not heard that Mrs. Drown 


ditions on page 84, 


PEARSON'S 
MINIATURE RIFLE COMPETITION. 


Coupon No. 6. 


Competitor’s 


ee eeeeenee PPTTT TTT 


Now, ladies! “Why is a tin of sardines like a brok en unrbrella ?’’ 


any line from P.W., da n ), 
number of letters occurred in their 
order. 
as follows: 


mingham; D, For 


68 Mclroce Ave., Cricklewood; Mise 
Glenferness_ Vi 


the tedium 


offered for the best descriptions of a “ 
words, using the initial letters f L A P. The follow. 
ing are the winners: C. 1 ‘ , 

Walton, Liverpool; Miss 8. Barry, Larch Hill Kilecck, 


versions of t 
bone the eweeter the meat.’ 


as follows: 
Cornwall # Misa Lovegrove, 
on-Thanges 


1 : H. : 
Ww. Reon. 239 Park View, Blackburn kd., Accrington, 
E. A. Ave., H E.; J. T. 
Beevor, 10 Glenthorne Rd. welt L. Cacclten, 


WEEK ENDIXG 
Jury 18, 1912. 


Results of Footline Competition. 


“ALPHA” CONTEST. 


In this contest competitors were requested to eelect 
June 29, in which tho largest 
proper alphabetics! 
The prizes of ten penknives have been awarded 
E. Bowden, 104 Elthorne Rd., Upper 
Holloway; A. B, Cottle, 22 Ilton Rd.. Roath Park, 
Cardiff; Mrs. Dalby, 28, Formans Rd., Sparkhill, Bir- 
889 George St., tdecn; E. 
Newark-on-Trent; J_ Gluck, 
A. D. Paterzon, 
Villa, Seabank Rd., Nairn; F. Peacect, 
Kirkland. Rd., Darvel, Ageebire’ G. Ravwiling, 
Central Stores, Pickering, Yorks; ‘Mies P. Watson, 13 
Harris St., Haltemprice St., Hawthorn Ave., Hull. 
“ RAILTIP’ CONTEST. 


For the suggestion as to the best method of relieving 

a icng railway journey, the prizo cf 

five shillings was offered, and thie has been wen by 

W. R. Leech, “ Bungalow,’ Rockingham Rd., Uxbridge. 
* VEGETABLE" CONTEST. 


Franks, 16 Sydney st. 


not being, vegetarians. Fo 
prizes of briar pipes havo L 
H. Eshelby, 7 


Heath; 8. Steer, 87 Connaught Rd., Lancaster; 
Tullett, Farm House, Brockburst. Gosport. 
“ FLAPPER" CONTEST. 


In this contest the prizes of five stylo pens were 
flapper’ in icur 


dwin, 66 Cowley Rd, 


Kildare, Ireland; T. B. Hall, 4 Chatham Rd.. BR \ 
Ferry, Cheshire; G. Hillman, 23 Alleyene Rd... Erdins- 
ton, Birmingham; . W. Palmer, 16 High S&t., 
Godalming. 


“BONE” CONTEST. 
Competitors were asked to supply new and up-to-date 
well-known proverb, ‘The nearer tho 
' For the best versicns 
he five watches offered havo been cistributed 
N. Bradley, 51 Mount Wise, Newauay, 
42 Adwell Square, Hen!ey- 
; J. Morris, 84 New St.. Kidwelly, Carm ; 
C. W, Palmer, 16 High St., Godalming; W. F. Riddell, 
113 Mt. Annan Drive, Glasgow. 
“FLY” CONTEST. 
The prize of @ eealing-wax ect has been sent to each 
of the following five competitors, who eupplied the 


received t 


best anewers to the question, ‘* Why did the fly fly?’’: 
G. Greenaway, 
Moran, 53 


Albion Rd.. Sandhurst, Berks; J. J. 
Dudhope St., Dundee; 8. Sharpe, 25 St. 


Saviours Rd., Leicester; F. Smith, 18 Pearl St., Carl- 


inghow, Batley, Miss F. Villars, 91 Brooke Rd., Stoke 
Newington. 


On, page 12 of P.W., dated June 27th, the two eub- 


headings in the article entitled “pluck in the Signal- 


hi nknife has been sent, were 
Mion, 43" Oundle Rd., Peterbcroug!:: 


Bates, 95 Milton 


Rd., Upt at 
Ba had, 8.W.; Mirs. Eyres, 65 Asylum Rd., Old I 
Rd., 8.E; llen 7 


“FASCIN" CONTEST. 

Male readers of P.W. were asked to say at what ace 
they consider a lady most fascinating—and why. Fee 
the best replies five briar pipes have keen thus awarded : 
J. H. Foreman, 80 Blackfriars Rd., Portsmouth; E. M. 
Hanbury, 3 Fiizalan Rd., Littlehampton; Ju. W. dJech- 
eon, Goulds qusre, Crewkerne, Som.; J. Martin. ‘1 
Shamrock St. W., Glasgow; R. Waterson, 633 KRath- 
mines Rd, Dublin. 

“FINGER” CONTEST. 


“ Why is Home Notes like # wedding ring?” 


This 
was the question ladies were invited to answer, and 


for the beat replies submitted the prizes of five hlue-birl 
havo m awarded as fotlows: Mrs. ell, 
58 Durham 8t., Brandon Colliery, Co. Durham; Mrs. 
R. L. Harding, 47 Dairy House Rd., Derby; Mrs Nasi, 
185 Melfort Rd., Thornton Heath; Mrs. M. O'Connor. 28 
Moyderwell, Tralee, Kerry; Miss I. Smith, 2 Wocs- 
side Place, Halifax, Yorks. 


THE GREAT DETECTIVE. : 

“You're late!” exclaimed the bucolic in- 
spector, in an awful voice. ‘‘ Very late! Half an 
hour late! Too late!” He glared fiercely over 
his spectacles. ‘‘ Why didn’t you bring me your 
report at eleven o'clock, as I told youto?” 

“Tm sorry, sir,” said the defaulting detective $ 
“ but I—I didn’t know the time.” . 

“Didn’t know the timo?” shouted the in- 
spector, very red in the face. Nonsense, sir! 
You must have known the time! A detective 
should know everything! And, besides, you have 
your watch!” 

“ Pardon me, sir, but I haven't!” stammered 
the detective. ‘‘ One of the thieves I was shadow- 
ing stole it.” 


Lt 


Wak BNDING 
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Woe Betide Britain 
ls May Prove a very Trying Year fer Our King. 


Everyonsr hopes that King George will have a 
long, happy, Si excepts reign. At present no 
foreign complications darken the political sky ; 
there is peace among the great nations. 

Yet in the nature of things there must be periods 
of anxiety in store for our King, and probably 
the most critical F iro of his reign will 1915. 
If the whole world is to be at war in our time it 
will be in that year. That is the belief of many 
competent political judges. 

In the ordinary course of events, the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty would have come to an end in 
that year. 

Unier that Treaty Great Britain was relieved of 
certain “ police’ duties in Far Eastern waters, 
that work being undertaken by the ie pee 
thus releasing a number of our useful fighting 
vessels which now strengthen our position in 
European waters. In view of recent developments 
in the Far East, the termination of that agreement 
would have a critical ‘ime. 


Germany and the Kiel Canal. 


The unexpected renewal of the treaty for ten 
ears, however, which is with the difference that 
itis now a defensive and offensive alliance instead 
of merely a vague help-one-another agreement— 
will not free the situation from grave anxieties. 
The high contracting parties agree to protect 
each other’s interests. But “interests” is an 
elastic term especially in China; and the date 
when the old treaty was timed to expire may find 
Gt. Britain called on to assist her ally in the 
subduing of a newly awakened China. 

But a greater anxiety still will have to be faced 
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nearer home. 


The year 1915 will witness the com- ' 

pletion of the Kiel Canal. 

What this means to Germany has never been fully | 

understood by the British nation. The Kiel! 

Canal vill ie Germany a secure penne from the 
e 


Baltio to North Sea, for her warships. Pe 
will thus be kept free from all possibility of attac 
by shell, mine, or torpedo, while they concentrate et 
@ point only a few hours’ steaming distance from 
the north-east coast of England. 

By that time Germany will possess a flect 
which will be almost as strong as our own. If 
Germany enforced the terms of the Triple Alliance 
on Austria and Italy, the combined fighting force 
ere at her disposal would be stronger than Great 

itain’s! And wo have a vastly larger coastline 
and enormously bigger possessions to defend. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty only a few weeks ago 
uttered a solemn warning on this point. Does the 
German Navy Board know less than our own 
Admiralty ? It is hardly likely. Unquestionably 
Germany will strike for world su acy when a 
favourable moment arrives, and ite likeliest time 
is in 1915. 

What Will America Say? 


These are not the only elements of danger. In 
1915 tho Panama Canal will be finished. This | 
vast undertaking is certain to have a profound 
influence on world-politics. 

At present the United States is compelled to 
maintain two fleets, one in the Atlantic and the | 
other in the Pacific, and in time of war it is almost 
impossible for one to help the other. Certainly jt 
cannot be done without a long, dangerous, and 
tedious voyage. 

The Panama Canal will change all that. By 
means of that cut dividing two continonts tho 
conjunction of the two fleets will be a matter of 
hours only. 
United States to Great Britain ? 


a 


than water. 


What will then be the attitude of the | 
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between relations are infinitely more bitter than 
quarrels between strangers. 

There is yet another danger. With France 
gradually losing her position among the naval 
powers, and the unconscionably slow progress 
made with the rebuilding of the new Russian Navy, 
Germany will in 1915 be immensely stronger than 
those two Powers. What is more likely than that 
Germany will then seize Holland, on which she has 
long had covetous eyes ? 

Again, Armageddon might occur in the East. 
No less reliable an authority than Gencral 
Kuropatkin placed on record his firm conviction 
that carly in this century there would be a terrible 
conflict between tho white race and the yellow 
race. 

China's New Army Will be Ready. 


By 1915 China's new army—organised, equipped, 
and trained on the Japanese model by Japane-s 
officers—will be ready to take tho field, whils 
Japan, who has already taken fourth place amone 
the world’s naval powers, will then occupy third 
place. 

Those feverish preparations in the Far Fast can 
have only one meaning—war! China and Japan 
must expand. Is not thero moro than a passinz 
chance that they might attempt to do it in 
Siberia. 

What if China, inflneneed by Japan (for those 
who know, say the yellow race cannot be trusted), 
made an attempt on Australian? That. is not at 
all a wildly improbable event. It would be 
sufficient to set the world atlame. 

What is in stove for us during this decade? It 
has been well said that the burden of peace as at 
present maintained is infinitely more crushing than 
the burden of war, and that war, if only som: 
nation would commenco hostilities, would ulti- 
mately bring great relicf. 

When the day of trial comes, let us hops Britain 


People are fond of saying that blood is thicker | will be prepared “down to the last button,” tor 
It undoubtedly is. Yet quarrels! the next war will make and mar empires. 


INew rur 
for Country Sports 


Cutting at the Turk’s Head and Catching the Ham 
will Cause Roars of Laughter, 


Tur. success or failure of all village sports depends 
to a great extent on the fun provided by the 
management committee. 

Unless there is something fresh year after year 

, interest is bound 
to wane and dis- 
appear. The 
neces sary items 
such as the sprint 
and mile race must 
find a place on 
every programme, 
but new and fresh 
competitions are 
easily devised. 

Our first three 
pictures show a 
new form 
obstacle race. All 
the competitors 
start on a dead 
mark. Obstacle 1 consists in removing boots, 
relecting their shoes from a heap, putting them 
on, and Jacing them. Obstacle 2 consists in the 
a getting through holes in a large piece of 
Ww 


Rewoving boots and selecting @ pair 
cf shoes in the new form of obstacle 
race, 


If the holes are made small enough, this is one 
of the most laughable of all races. 

Obstacle 3 shows a mountain obstacle. The com- 
petitor has to rush over one side and down the 
other. Owing to the quantity of grease on the 


als 


Through the Holes Somehow, 
The serond part of the obstacle race. The competitors 
must crail through the holes made in a large piece of 
wood. 


for the best replies I will give 


incline he has to try several times before he sur- 
mounts the obstacle. The finish of the race may bo 
made, for instance, by the competitors carrying a 
from ten to fourteen pounds weight. The neces- 
sities for this race can be had in every village. 
Another popular item in many villages is blind- 
fold boxing. The competitors have ordinary bells 


The Mountain Hurdle. 
Competitors have to climb up one side and slide down the 
other. As the mountain is well greased, this is no easy 
task, 


tied on their back, and each tries to strike whero 
he expects his adversary is. Counting is by points. 

“Cutting at the Turk’s head” is an amusing 
competition, and one which is very popular. If 
you look at picture @ you will see a model of the 
Turk’s head, which is placed on a pole. 

By far the easiest way to make one (and the 
least expensive) is to gct an ordinary Swede turnip 
and hollow it 
out. Then with 
a little paint 
transform 
it into a head. 
Put on a Tur- 
kish cap and fix 
in the middle of 

| sports ground. 

Each competi- 
tor is given a 
stout pole or an 
old sword and 
blindfolded. He 
is then turned 
twice round, 
and as often as 
not marches in 
a direction 


Cu ting at the Turk’s Head. 


five Bluc Bird Drooches. 


Mark postcards 


quite opposite to whero the Turk’s head is, Fora 
laughable exhibition thero is nothing to beat it. 
Our fifth illustration shows another novel com- 


petition—hecling a pair of old boots, Leather, 
nails, and so on 


are supplied, 
and a_ time 
limi$ is given. 
Insmall villages _ 
it is quite casy e 
to keep prac- Z 
tical shoe- 
makers from | 
comipeting in = = 
this compe- 
tition. This class 
of competition, 
as is obvious, 
is untimited in 
its application. 
It can be made 
for almost any trade provided no practical hand is 
allowed to take part. 

The last picturo shows a compctition just as 
amusing as any of the previous ones. 

A ham is suspended on a string. Competitors 
have to walk along the tight-rope and take the ham 
off the string. Nc. dless to say, the majority land 
in the net before they havo taken two or three 
a 


Sivomakers Maeve, 


fe novel contest of jin 


pdr ey boots. 


ran old 


Not So Taan. 


fic this ganie ceoupoitions hove to wack the Soktaop: i 
caplure the Lam, Lhe urtis tovateh those who gatg 
(he vope. 
strides. The main point to notice is thit the tight 


wire should not bo more than four feet eff te 
ground, otherwise avcidents may happen. Mary 
variations of this aie possible to suit focal citeum- 
stances. 


Surdine’’ (See page 93.) 


Ot 


et 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Mixed Fruit Shapes. 
Take half a pound each of black currants, red 
currants, and raspberries, weighed after being 
repared, and place them in @ saucepan with one 
Preakfastcupful of water and half a pound of loaf 
sugar. Stir over a fire until sufficiently cooked, 
then add one ounce and a half of sheet gelatine. 
Stir this till dissolved, then pour into a wet china 
mould and stand in a cold place to set. When 
required turn out and serve with a rich custard 
ured round the dish and a little caster sugar. 
(Sent in by Mrs. Shannon, Titchfield, Fareham, 
Hants.) 


Tomato Chutney. 

Take two pounds of tomatoes and cut them u 
small. Add half a pound of onions, finely chopped, 
and five cloves of garlic. Put these together in a 
jar and stand it in a saucepan of boiling water. 
Place saucepan on stove, add ore pint and a half 
of vinegar, halt an ounce of salt, three-quarters of a 
pound of moist sugar, a teaspoonful each of cayenne 
and ground mace, end cook for five hours, stirring 
occasionally with a wooden spoon, When cold, 
place in jars and tio down with preserve covers. 
(Sent in by Mra. Frogley, Carrick House, Surbiton 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames.) 


Savoury Pie. 

Tako the remains of any coll meat with half its 
quantity of ham, and chop and mix them together. 
Add to this some chopped parsley and sweet herbs, 
a scasoning of salt and pepper, a littlo cayenne, and 
grated nutmeg. Moisten with any gravy which 
may have been left over from the meat. Line an 
open tart dish with pastry, and put the meat 
mixturo in, piling it high in the centre. Pour 
over it two well-beaten cggs, seasoned with pepper 
and salt, and to which ao little finely chopped 
parsley bas been added. Cover with pastry, 
yress the edges tightly together, brush over with 

aten egg, and bake in a moderate oven. 


Blderberry Wine. 

Gather the berries ripe and dry, pick, bruise, 
and strain them. Put the liquor in an earthenware 
vessel and place it on one side for twelve hours to 
settle. Then to evory pint of liquor add one pint 
and a half of water and three pounds of sugar. 
‘Yo every gallon of the mixed liquor water add three 

unds of sugar. Sct over a fire, and, when nearly 
oiling, clarify with the whites of four eggs and boil 
for one hour. When it is almost cold work it with 
a good strong yeast. Cask it and fill up from time 
to time with some of the liquor saved for this pu is 
{n one month it will be ready for bottling. (Reply 
to Daisy THomas.) 


4 Currant Recipes. 
Black Currant Jam. 

Take equal weights of fruit and sugar and place 
the fruit with a tablespoonful of water per pound 
of fruit into the preserving-pan, and boil tor twenty 
minutes, removing the scum aa it rises. Thon add 
the sugar and boil for half an hour longer, stirring 
well to prevent the jam burning. At the end of 
this time, pour a little out on a cold plate. If it 
jellies it is ready for placing in jars. Cover the 
jars with brandied tissue paper and a parchment 
cover. 

Black Currant Wine. 

Take six quarts of black currant juice, mix 
it with six quarts of cold water and twelve pounds 
of moist sugar. When the sugar has dissolved, 
put the liquor into a cask which must be kept in a 
warm dry room. It will ferment without anythin, 
clse being added to it. A little of the liquid shou 
he kept to fill up the cask when the fermentation 
is over, and the wine has been well skimmed. 
Before closing the cask, add one quart of brandy. 
Currant wine should not be bottled for twelve 
months, and will keep for several ycars, 

Red Currant Jan. 

For every poe of fruit allow three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf sugar. After weighing the 
currants, stalk them, placo fruit and sugar in a 
preserving-pan, and boil for forty-five minutes. 
Place in preserve pots and cov>r. 


Black Currant Tart. 

Place one and a half pounds of black currants 
with three ounces of brown sugar into a pie-dish, 
lay a deep saucer in the bottom to hold the juice or 
it will run over and spoil the appearance of the 
tart, place a neat edging of paste round the dish, 
and cover it over the top. Bake in a brisk oven, 
and sprinkle with sugar Before sending to table, 


_ HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted 


ing 
order to get at the pocket, for 


WEEK ENDING 
Juey 18, 1912 


by Isobel. _ 


te Little’ Dressmaker 


Tells You How to Mend a Man’s Suit. 

A NEw pocket is a thing that a man is always 
wanting. A trouser-pocket is not hard to put in, 
but one for a coat often bothers people. 

The first thing to do is to unpick the lining and 
take out the old pocket. Use this as a pattern by 
which to cut a bit of fresh 
stuff. Seam up the new 
pocket very firmly, and 
then fell it in again, putting 
your fresh stitches as 
nearly as possible in the 
places where the old ones 
went. 

Have ready a hot iron, 
and press the pocket well so 
that it lies quite flat. 
Then hem down the lining 
again over it. You must 
never cut the lining i 


How a new coat pocke. 
should be put in. 


this would spoil the 
fit of the whole coat. 

A silk facing on a coat is a thing that is often 
needed, for this part gets shabby while the rest is 
quite good. You will have to unpick the lining a 
where it lies on the collar, then 
pick off the facing, being 
very careful not to cut or 
tear the cloth. 

Use the old facing as a 
pattern by which to cut o 
new one. Turn in the edges 
of the new facing, and tack 
it down quite flat on the 
material as shown by the 
second sketch. Use silk for 
this—never cotton—and use 
silk also for the slip-stitching, 
which holds the facing in 


place. 

__ This slip-stitching must 
be done in a particular way. 

Slip-stitching a new Start by getting your needle 
facing toacollar. well underneath the facing 

i then take up a good hold on 

the material, the tiniest ible thread of the silk 

facing, another good hold on the material, and 

n. 

Keep all your stitches well under the edge of the 
facing, and pull them 
down firmly. Then 
they will not show at 
all. 


little at the part 


Turn the collar up 
from the neck and 
press it at the wrong 
side, not on the silk, 
for ironing would 
make this shine. Then 4 
as “eS a A new seat for patching trousers. 

A new seat for trousers can’t be put on like the 
usual kind of patch, for it wouldn’t shape itself 
properly. I always keep by me the paper pattern 
of an nod bi of trousers, and use this for cutting 
two shaped bits of stuff—ono for each side. Then 
I scam them together up the middle, just as the 
trousers are seamed, 
and snip them 
round the edges to 
keep them from 
fraying. 

When I have a 

iece like that shown 
in the third picture, I 
put it inside the 
trousers, with the 
seams lying together, 
and tack it down 
Healy all round the 


ge. 
Now I turn to the 
right side of the 
trousers, and darn 
the frayed edges of the hole down very neatly on to 
the material. The darn should hardly show at all. 
In this week’s Home Norss, I tell how to make 
a child’s frock that only costs 2s.—Your respectful 
friend, Tae LittLe DressmaKeER, 


Putting the seat on. 


HOME HINTS. 


To Remove Finger-marks from Varnished 
Purniture 


. Apply a little sweet oil with a soft cloth. 


In the Case of Sunstroke 

Apply cold bandages to the head and neck, 
To Clean Nickel Silver Goods 

Rub with a woollen cloth saturated with 
spirits of ammonia. 
To Cure Dyspepsia . 2 

Eat an orange before breakfast every morning 
for six or eight weeks. 


To Rid a Room of Flies 
Place a few drops of carbolic acid on a hot 
shovel and wave it about the room, 


Scrubbing Brushes 
After being used should be rinsed in salted 
water and hung in a current of air to dry. 
Cranberries 
Can be kept for any length of time if placed in 
water which is changed occasionally, 


Black Bedsteads 

Should be cleaned occasionally with a soft 
raz dipped in paraffin oil and polished with a dry 
duster. 

To Rid a Pantry of Filles, 

Sponge the larder and pantry window with a 
weak solution of carbolic acid. This will keep the 
flies away. 

When Washing Silk 

Add a teaspoonful of methylated spirit to the 
washing water and iron while damp. e silk will 
then look like new. 


Woollen Goods and Furs, 

When put away for the summer, should have 
a few white cloves placed amongst them, ‘This will 
keep the moth away. 
Coloured Handkerchiefs 

Should be soaked in cold salt water for a short 
time before they are washed. This will prevent the 
colours from running or fading. 


i 


To Brown Pastry . 

Place three small knobs of sugar at the side of 
the oven which is nearest the fire. This will make 
the pastry a nice golden brown, 


When Scrambling Eggs 

‘Add 2 small quantity of breadcrumbs to them. 
This will make them go much further. (Sent on 
by Miss B. Rock, The Cottage, Dynas Pours, 
Glamorgan.) 


When Making a Salad 

Sprinkle with a little caster sugar and add the 
juice of one lemon in place of vinegar. (Sent in 
by Miss L. Palmer, Withersdane, Kenninglon, 
Nr Ashford, Kent.) 
To Keep Turnips from Becoming Spongy 

Cut off the tops well into the turnip, then pack 
them in barrels with enough sand to fill all tho 
vacant places around ;them, then place barrels in @ 
cool, damp place. 


To Polish Tumblers and Other Glasses. : 

After washing, rinse in hot water, then dip 
in a basin of cold water into which & handful of 
starch has been dissolvéd. Allow the glass to drain, 
and when dry polish with a dry cloth, 
To Clean Tennis Balls 

Take a cake of pipeclay and dissolve it in just 
as much water ds it will absorb. When dissolved, 
stir it well, and add half a tallow candle melted, 
mix all together, and allow to cool, then remove 
all dust from the balls ay brushing them with a stiff 
brush. Take a lump of the pipeclay mixture and 
dissolve it in cold water to the consistency of creani. 
Apply to the balls with a sponge. (Reply to M. D.) 


Four Hints About Lamps. 
The Oil Reservoir 
Should be washed out once a week with hot 
water, and pearl-ash, and thoroughly dried before 
being filled with oil. 
When the Burner Is Blackened and Tarnishised 
Remove the wick, wash with hot water, place 
it in a saucepan with enough water to cover it, 
and boil for half an hour, then dry with soft cloths 
and return to the lamp. 
When the Wick Does Not Turn Up Easily 
Loosen the meshes by pulling out & 
from either side. 
When the Light Does Not Burn Clearly 
Remove the wick and soak it in vinegar and 
water for an hour or more, 


thread 


Any reader who sends ws an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors. 


bleh gly Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


§CATESBYS _— — 


A Department Store for the people Hw 7% Now aColumbia Reus b ; 
cane ST a TE } 
Holiday or Business Suit) | [Ss 


DOUBLE 
zai Si DE D Records aa 
FaeneS y i LOUS VALUE 
oe _ 
é ie is the suit you would like to wear during the holidays , 
and onwards. We’ve made every arrangement to suit 
you well in pattern, fit, and finish, and we are waiting 

for you. The patterns and styles we can show you prove 
our mastership in the art of right tailoring. 
The more particular you are the more you 
will appreciate our excellent garments, 
We charge no more for this West End 
excellence than does the ordinary tailor of 
anywhere. We are here to make suits that 
please. We act on that. Try us! It can he 
done by post. Don’t pass on. You will 
benefit if you write to us, for what you uced 
we have. You can also utilise the advantage 
this store affords, which enables you to dress 
according to the highest dictates of fashion on 
Easy Terms, and without paying extra for | 
the accommodation. | 


EASY TERMS, or, 2s. in | 
35 m the £ discount for 
“ BURLINGTON - Cash. 


| 

SUIT. ra 

Get our free pattern cards, book of latest styles, and self-measuremeni form. | 

Every suit wade to We vay carriage to your door, whether ied bay on Easy Terms or secure | 

7 y f we the discount cf 2s. io the £ we allow cash. Say whether you wact 
LEASE, 

| 

} 
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FIT ALL DISC TALKING MACHINES 
EVERY RECORDA PICKED ONE 


FOCUS Da EDOUEDDESCUGDOUUUDUODOOOCOD: 


WORLD MASTERPIECE! 


Famous as the first record ever issued of a Violin, Flute, and Harp if 
Trio and famous as the most perfect example of the exquisite in T 
J, 
! 


instrumental music, this selection — 


“ THE HERD GIRL’S DREAM” | 


~ as a l0-inch record has sold in hundreds of 


thousands all over the world. NOW it is being 

Pers Sey, issued in the longer form made possible by a 
Nan £4 

. e 


12-inch record, and as such it is 
positively the choicest gem ever issued, 
irrespective of price or name of 
record, Every dealer in the 
country now has a stock of this 
12-inch record and nothing can 
stop its becoming the biggest in- 
strumental seller on any records! 

ii aan 
COLUMBIA-RENA 
12-inch, No. 306 — 4s. 
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Columbia-Rera are the big- 
est selling records of all godey 


sided, 4s. each. Can be played 
on GRAPH-o-phones, and all 
makes of gramophones. INSIST 
upon them, Sold every- 
where, Send postcard 
for Catalogue. 


ro 


ight or dark patteros, 


COLUMSIA 
PHONOGRAPH 
a CO... Gen'l. 
CATESBYS LTD. (Dept. P.W,), 
THE HERD" Lo 81 CITY ROAD, & 
(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Read, London, w. GIRLS DREAM Se = - LONDON, E.c, { 
————— ——— ltt lee et fee alee aie 0 aie eee of ote ~t hoof 


“Is a delightful 


Chocolate con- 
fection, velvety 
and bland, and 
quite different 
from any other.” 


“The Best We 
Have Ever Tasted.” 


Manufacturers by Special Sealed Warrants of Appointincnt to HAL The 
King, HA. The Queen, HAM Queen Alexandra, and to the people for nerrly 


200 Wears. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. ray ee 


23.; W. B. B., £10; W. Mason, 23.; Mrs. A . 
23.'3d.; A. H, Iles, £2: Mrs. Mode, 38.; Li. ree 
£5; Miss Evill, 10s.; W. O. Ellis, 63.; M. Duncan, 
123. 6d.; Ida, J.ila, and Ruby, 5s. 3d.; D. K. lu: 
§. Harper, 9d.; P. ‘Bladworth, 93.; Mrs. R. Large, £1; 
Mra. G. Madden, 10s.; Mrs. 8. V. Macrory, 10s. ; Miss 
Ruby North, 16s:; Anon., 23.; J. 8. T., £1; Southwari 
Bound, 28. 6d.; Found in Hall, R.AC., Md.; 
Morris, 1s. 6d.; A. Friend, 1s. 6d.; B. D., ls. 6d.; RN 
Kane, 83.; Sympathiecrs in Mandalay, £2; A. Bei 


think to do so to your own wife makes you formal 
with one another. You may as well shake hands 
avery time you leave the house for the city.” —— 
Nonsense, Hussy, you have got hold of the wrong 
end of the stick. Take the case of raising your 
hat, now. ‘You say you raise it to all ladies, except 
your wife, ‘The reason you do so is out of respect 
to them. Surely of all women in the world you 
should respect your wife most! Seo the argument ? 
HE WON £143! Next time you meet her, raise your hat, sir! It 
wae costs nothing to be polite. 
. uiLst outwardly I took the nows coolly, |, cuge FOR HEADACHE. 
aniweantlly Ewan chee Lae ing, Adequately © Most of us have suffered from bad headaches at 
express one’s feelings when confronted with such con Cua 68 anottier Reciean iene alboe < 


news, the sanest way would be to do somethin ene 
idiotic—to appear natural is really commana: cure as follows: ‘‘ Whenever I got a really bad 


J. i i si 
Pilliag, 1s. 6d.; G. Smith, 2s. Gd.; A. L., oe An: 
2s. 6d.; G. H. Davies, 43. 6d.; E. J., 53.; In the Makin: 
Is. Gd.; Mr. and Mrs. Prockter, £2 0s. 10d.; Blythe H - i 
3 P. S., £3 rs. A. Boon, 


£1: Pretoria, 108.; 8. ‘I. Goodebild, os.; A fer ait 
Children, South Africa, 53.; Mr. and Mrs. H. 1 Bosh 


Se on wt Sl ee Fae tele re Mr o's | fat Sear Bt 
“i . "i le . 1s. 6d.; F. Griggs, Ss. 6d.; Blank %, 1s.; Count: 
. ng on my head or turning cartwheels good reason for it, too, to my way of thinking. Each | lover. Sd. Newton, 154.1 Capt. Barer.» 


; D. : Copt. T. 
"; Mrs. W. Kerr, 43; Pegzy, Don, W 
and Jean, 83.; 8. A. Procter, 43. 6d.; BR. Salmon, 
» 80, 108.; ‘escher, 23. Gd.; M. 1 
‘wo Winmies, 15. 6d.; M. Jepson, 5s. ; 
Cc. oH, C. and F. R. F., 9d.; Mra. Ro 1. 
; Mr. and Mrs. J. Thomas, £1; Gleou-. 
J. Denham, 103.; Miss E. Sauire, 4: ; 
£1; Col. J. Fordyce, 48. 6d.; B. oni 
1; A. Hill, 63. 3d.; 


d the dining- ‘i , wi : 
excited, ae i: ain table, with my wife, equally : hair is really a tube, and when it is cut it ‘ bleeds,’ 
“ That mighb our rest was much broken ; visions as it were, and relieves the head” . 
of floating cheques hovered around vur slumbers ; The theory is all right, Srtrrrer, but, like a. good 
it was a glorious nightmare.” —— many theories, it has at least one fatal objection in 
That’s how the Sheffield winner of a £146 “ Middles ” ractice. What are you going to do if you suffer 
prize felt when his cheque was handed to him. The rom chronic headache? It strikes me very 
_ reader who wins the first prize in our “Middles" forcibly that you would have to have your head 
Contest this week will receive a cheque for £150. shaved twico @ day to make the oracle work. 
Think of it! More than a whole year’s wages in Besides, what about the pocts who visit mo ? 
most cases for just two or three minutes’ thought. They have all got luxuriant locks which mae 
Make up your mind to win it and try now / wouldn’t have cut for anything. And they all 
MR. P. DOUBLEYOU IN STOCKHOLM ! ae ora Peg ye pine out poems 
cca’ : which—well, aps if they did get their hair cut 
By the way, our Mr. P. Doubleyou’s latest idea they would be different ! 


is to save the British Empire, alone and unaided, 


a 

Havuge, 33.5 
H. LL, VitzPatrick 
kK. Walls, 23.; Momories, 13. 6¢ 
It. S$. V.'P., 23. Cd.; A Lover of Children, 9d.;. KR. M., 
ls. €d.; R. C. Harrison, £1; Dunlin, £1 19.; Mrs. © 
Atkinson, £1 Je: Ted, 1s.; G. A. Gascoigng end 


Wisher, 23. 6d.; Molly, Noreh, end Nell, 83.; M. Jack 
son, 28, 3d.; M. J. B., %d.; Anon, 4s: Nancy and : 
Dorothy, 1s. 3d.; Mrs. T°. D'Arcy, £1; lan M ~ 

3s. 5 | 


ties 


Mra. Blake, 3s.; Capt. R ‘A. Thomas, 10s. ; 


> Mrs. 
Beaumont, £1; Mrs. Mclean, £1; $. Stevens, 53.; Mrs. 


Laas a 

from defeat. Sounds all right, doesn’t it ? PAGE 16" ETIQUETTE F. Morriott, 10s.; J. J. G., 9d.; B. Reece, 13, Gd.i VV 

The facts are these : Mr. P. Doubleyou has always hapa + Soy ar; a by Manan od. 0 C8. Foire Duncom ir: cae Penherthy, Bs cat E 

i ; oC A who writes ¥ i : * A. R.. 5s.; Anon., 9d.; H. C. Holroyd, 53.3 C. yi DS: j 

rather fancied himself as an athlete ; on one occasion e8, ease don't think me absurd, but | fy Qe is.; Sutton. 2d. ; Sends. 93. 6d; Gleste 
1a. Gd.; W. Jones, 9d.; Ih. W., Od.; Miss E. Lowson, 5° | 


he almost beat the quarter-mile record, although I do ie think it is playing the game to publish 
ought perhaps to mention that on this occasion readers’ letters on the last page? I always under- 
Chortles, the office-boy, had started for home with stood it was not otiquette to read other people's 
Mr. P. Doubleyou’s salary envelope in mistake for letters, and here arc you publishing other’s letters 
his own. So when he came to me the other da for all to read who choose. Surely some of your 


and said he wanted to enter for some of the Olympic wreaders must object to your doing this ?°—— 
races at Stockholm, I decided to send him. provided Not one has objected so far, Maxnens! But the 


he wrote up his experiences for the benefit of query you raise is absurd, nevertheless. The 
readers of P.W. letters I receive and publish are interesting not 


Mr. P. Doubleyou is in Stockholm now, and I only to the writer but to everyone who reads 
hope to receive his first article in time to publish it Pearson's Weekly. In fact, these letters are sent 
in next week’s P.IV. for the express purpose of being used on this page, 
INSURANCE STAMPS FREE. the writers being rewarded with a penknife. Of 

Have eS ae +. ie of free Tate stamps ced af : a dt aL veins aici 
on page you have to do is to make a . f : : : 
last line to a limerick and you may win a setof aed PE geo a ‘be ue 13 the questions raised, 

thirteen sixpenny or sevenpenny stamps to stick on ana % be off oe a as I possibly can. I hope 
your insurance card. you won offended at me answering your letter 


this page! I am sending you your penknife 
SOMETHING ABOUT FLAPPERS. e2 is will pe pnw vad 
Veareen is a curious Hitle crentace who ak rai and this will perhaps soothe your wounded 


entered largely into tweatieth century life, and in 

order to learn something definite about “ her lady- | +A: SPECIAL DAYS. 

ship,” I asked my readers in a Footline Contest if We are enabled, owing to gencrous subscribers, 
they would tell me, in four words, beginning with to announce another long list of special outings fcr 
the letters F L A P, exactly what a flapper is, the kiddies. Don’t forget that it costs £8 2s. to 


Mrs. Holmes, 2 aA. 
Street, 1s.; J. BL Cheater, 4s. &d.; J, T. Yarde, 10-.; 
Grannic, 38.; Elsa Siezcl, 1s. Gd.; X.Y 4%. £2; Anony- 


Scotia, 88.; Adult School, Peterchurch, 93, Gd.; 4 
Robinson, 143. 8d.; Miss Tyrrell. el W. La Nauz end 


10s.; Employees of H. Holdron, Lid.. ner H. Gibson, 
153, 6d.; B: 


33.3 F. r 1 : 
Robina Galt, 11s.; A. Beano, Woking. 103.; Misa_!.. 
Hunt, 103.; Miss Barker, 108.; Miss EK Baines, lia.; 
Employees of Grove Bakery, per W. Smith, 14s.; Enicr- 
tainment arranged by Misses Harman, £1 168.; Members 
of the Brewood Band of Hope, 16s. 10d.; Messrs. 
Gamnier’s Enamel Sign Works, ee Mise Wright, 

83, 3d.; Kilmernock Draper, 43.; Y 

Bible Class, 53.; Readers of the CHRISTIAN, per Morgan 

and Scott, 5s.; Sent in with Middles, 2s. 3d.;, Members 

of Blenheim’ House School, _15s.; King’s Arms, 

Stranraer, 98.; Balance from aporte on Balmoral Casi! 

rte ed: J. R. Lambe, 53.; B, W. Stubbs, 1s. vl 
Sunday-school Treat at Seaton, £3 9s. 6d.; A. E. Wie 


field, 15s. 6id.; 96th Coy., R.G.A., Malta, per Cori 
Sapsed, £4 0s, 6d.; Lily ‘and Dora, 8s, 4d.; Millreom 
men at J. Campbell, Edin., 93.5 Lemonado bottle >! 
RE. N.C.0.’e Mess, per M. ‘McKinley, 16e, 8d.; On the 

A. 399, 78.; Engineerin| Y 
Office Staff at Chatham Dockyard, 13s. éd.; J. 
son, 63.; John Clark, 7s. 3d.; G. Ewing, 78.; 5 
William Clark h E ; WwW 


Here are some reader's opinions : send one of these parties out into the country for a | Stoakes, bs. 3d.; Elsie Edge, 6s. "ad.; Ruth Hu.il!, 
Frolicoome Lasao All Pranks, glorious day of happiness peta Fy Bupa Weehs MBS Ma Berd ry 
Father's Love And Pride. July 9th, Joseph Senior White party ; July 15: a3. 6d.;, The E TS. Stal i Alexandcia, per A 
First Love—Athletic Pastimes. The Boomerang party ; Aliwal North party, Natal | Reid. £3 38.8 
First-rate Leader At Pranks. Police party, Mrs. C. F. Willis party ; July 16th : ae tere ra i 
Feminine Literature Appears “ Piffle.” H.M.S. Mutine party, Faraday party ; July 17th: | Carnegie, 28.5 P 
THE PASCINATING AGE. British residents of Macao party, Forest Hill | Bridge. 2) Gd; F Herd. Sri sinr-omatt, 23, 


Mrs. Smith and Mr. Bradley, £1: Mra. W. Baszct'. 
103.; La. Shepherd, 6s. 6d.; Officers and Men © 
S.S. Wagner, Ror G. Fergueon, £1 158.; W.. Hendersen. 
Bs. 2d.; Miss Hands, 3s.; The Banbury Midgets, 1s. 
Doertory at St. Ronan’e, £2 1s. 8d.; Canvas City, New: 
pert per B. P. Gabb, £1 10s.; Sabie Macdonald, 53.; 
_N. Fraser, 38. 9d: 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £2,340 4s. 3d. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPZTITIONS. 
1. All answera or attempts must be wrilten on post. 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


Operatic party ; July 18th: Messrs. A. & F. Pears 
Ltd. party, Beryl Hannen party ; July 19th: J. O. 
why?” After reading their replies, I came to the Hunt (junior) party, Mrs. Adriana Sheldon aap i 
conclusion that merry widows are not half so July 22nd : The Gardener's Company party, Talodi 


popular as they used to be. party 3 July 23rd, H.M.S. Newcasile rey : 
Read these confessions : uly 24th, The Master of Gray’s party ; July 25th: 


“T consider a lady to be most fascinating in her | R- H. Artindale, The Harringay ; July 26th, The 
‘dot ‘age, because she is then most likely to possess Gertrude party. 


In another contest I asked readers to say “ At 
what age they consider a lady most fascinating, and 


‘sterling ’ qualities and a heart of ‘ gold.’” PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 
Another : Amounts previously acknowlodged, £2,126 19s. 4d. Henriette Btrests 1 on ke WS anitier of these feotline 
“ At twenty-five a lady fair Pr Revestising Mex a England. £3 Be. H. 8. Hall, | comp titions, hut your reply to cach must bo written <n 
Quite at her best is looking ; ER Sa a one otis ra, Harbord, £1 16; G. BE. | ® écparate postcard. ee ‘wy 
' : . Fi £1; Mies C. M. Bo i i 3. Each postcard must bear tho usual signature of t! 
She’s gained her place in man’s esteem 10s.; T. B., O8.; A. L. Dx 58.; ae me eal omen competitor in ink, Names and addresses may not 0 
? ; ; » 88.5 ll Offering, t K 

For she’s mastering the cooking ! ” 2s. 8d.; Liverpool, 8s.; H. J. Brandon, 10s.; A. K., typewritten or printed. : ; — 
And another: le. 6d.; Mrs. Miller, 10s.; W. and I. E., 1s.; T. P., 3¢.; 4. Each competitor must give his or, her real acdress” 
. . is . ince, <8. .3_1._ Heath, 1s. 3 Gi 4s.; niess this condition is complied with, e Ct tiles 

“A lady is most fascinating and shy at fi Rothertiany, hae Fr Bt oe Se iY 6d Py Me Deteite we or ee right to,® ont fie, the see 
% Rael ar y at five years | White, £1; R. Osborne raddell, 58. 5 Mark cach postcard with the name of {he ecmi ti 


tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand cori ~ 
You will find this name in the announcement of th 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditic: + 
are fulfilled all the postcards may be sent in ¢:6 


ofage. You can squeeze her, kiss ler, and canoodls | Wordsworth Harrison,’ 10s. uM ‘Rivers. Od.;. Anon., 


her, and she won't tell ‘ the other fellow.’ ”’ le. Gd.; Sweets, 10s. 6d.; Anon, 15s.; Miss Elkington, 
H 


The results of the Fuotline Competitions appear a se Gordon and Helen Wilson, 2s. 3d.; T. J 


y 5 . B. .: H., 6s.; E. Fermer, 1s. 6d.; Mi 
oe ae we r, 108; B. F. Timmis, 5s.; d.; = ‘nyclops marked ‘ Postcard’ in ihe to left-hand 
RAISE YOUR HAT TO YOUR WIPE. ie, £1; Rotter, s.; H.C. Oh A Tiroobar: corner, but cach postcard must bear the full name erd 
Qd.; A_ Lover of Children, 10s.;'H. Gordon, £1; L. G. addross of the sender. . =, -_ 
6a D. Edwards, 6. All attempts must arrive not later than Thursc:". 


Many men, who are as polite as possible to most | 10s.; H. M., 16. 6d.; W. J. 
ladies, seem to think that as far as regards their | £1185: F, JR. od.;, Mrs. Blogg 


own wife politencss should bo put in the back- cag Kahn, £1; Dora, 9d.; Inasmuch, 68. ; 
; .;B.. Harris, le; F. "8s.; 3. F. 8., 18.3 
ground. Hussy is one of these, and he writes: | Highland Lassie 1s. W. M. Yr 6a. ; Aue, fs aa; 
“ Just because I did not raiso my hat to my wife G. pee at a B., 8s. nd $- E. M., 9d.; Mother 
when I met her in the street the other day, she says | 10s. 6d.; Well Wisher, 1s. 64. . Snow Hill, 26°; aa § 
that I have no manners! Now, as a matter of fact, i. eae wet poe rs de ¢ a8 ene %, syne 
i she eo, Ae, H y. . <3 3 
I always raise my hat when I mect a lady, but Il Williams, ‘£3'9s.; gg ie ere Mrs. Veughen 


July 18th, . : 
7. Each competition will be j 

the prizes, as announced in the footlines, W1 

awarded to the efforts considered the fest. fs cattt 
8. In the event of ties for a money prix, the prize 81! 

be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes 

will be awarded at the discretion of tho Editor. 

ox, Dream's Buildings, On5 an 

RTHUR Pearson. Lp., at Pearson 8 


udged separately. end 


7 We A. 
16s. ; Mrs. Callingham, 
Bs 1 be 


rin y HORACE 
Published by C. A R 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Streot, London. 


Note.—A prize for cach reader whose letter is dealt with ow this pase or whose suszestion for & litle is used. | 
Q . 


YOU WILL EXCLAIM 


THAT'S A 
WINNER! 


3 oon AS YoU Open rout envel pe Send ome & 
stunped add and Ewill send you PRBE two 
trialeffort< ff ycompetition bur Faris  Reery 
eMnt xe ranteed te read like w winner 
and evolved by aL London Uuiversity Gratin 
ow winner of over £500 in prize cor by me person. 
ally- the mate that won ever bone ror « 
three Mt when Limericks were ory 
Don'tilelay writetuduy- NOWisag odtine to 


C. KEYLOC 


(Of Limerick Fame), 
No. 3 South Street, 
HULL. 


MIDDLES 
1st PRIZE 
WON 


eTiqgUetre— 
UNDERTAKER’S ‘TILE.’ 


© above MIDDLE won the ist prize in 
lee dated May 2nd, and was evolved and 
supplied a me to the winner, Mr. C. 
Yuille, Bellevue Road, Edinburgh. 
IAM ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY 
SOLUTIONIST WHO HAS WON 
A“ MIDDLES” FIRST PRIZE 
FOR ANYBODY, 


I have NOT won a fabulous number of 
FIRST, SECOND, and CONSOLATION prizes, 
and candidly admit the fact ;_ but neither 
has any other advertiser. WE MAY ALL 
BE ABLE TO ‘* TELL THE TALE,” but MY 
“TALE” is, at least, an HONEST one. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE ABOVE 


TEST OUR SKILL 


EREE tie pay, 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


Has a reputation to be proud of. Over 1,000 Premier Prizes, 


and a total of 8,048 reported by members during the first six 
months of 1912: 73 per cent. of 3 months and upward members 
won, and we prove our assertions in the “Prize-Winners’ 


Chronicle,” sent free. 


Finals, Seconds, Heads 
or Tails, Sallies, Mid- 
dles,&c.,evolved by our 
Staff are first criticised, 
and unless having a 
Winning Chance are 
not sent out. Every 
day of the week we 
receive spontaneous 
letters of thanks from 
delighted winners. 


We have the services of CLEVER COMPETITION 
EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First-Prize 
Winners. Itis the cleverest staff that has ever 
been got together in the history of Compctitions, 
and at the head we have A RESIDENT EX- 
PERT in receipt of £200 a year. We 
pay our staff well; we can afford to, our wins are 
so many and our commissions big. The efforts 
we send out are the 


BEST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE! 


CONTEST, AND PREFER Buying YOUR 
SOLUTIONS TO EVOLVING THEM YOUR- 
SELF, WHY NOT PATRONISE THE MAN 
WHO HAS ACTU Y 


Hi 
THING” IN IT, AND 
MERELY ** TALK ” ABOUT IT ? 
DOES NOT YOUR COMMON SENSE TELL 
YOU TO MISTRUST ADVERTISERS WHO DO 
NOT PUBLISH DETAILS OF ALLEGED 
WINS, NOR THE WINNERS’ NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES ? 


Concerning ‘‘ IDEAS” competition (First 
rize £100), | AM THE ONLY SOLUTI NIST 
HO HAS ALSO WON THAT FIRST PRIZE 
OF £100 FOR ANYBODY. ThisI did in the 
issue dated March 27th, for my client 
Mr. 0. J. Lenihan, 2Grove Park, Rath- 
mines, Dublin, 


NOW WILL YOU HESITATE ? 


TERMS, ANY COMPETITION :—4 for 1s. ; 
**PICKED EFFORTS (equal to my ** FIRST” 
PRIZEWINNERS), 2 for 1s.; 4 for 1s. 6d. 
MONTHLY TERMS :—2 weekly, 3s.; 4 
weekly, 5s. 6d. ; 6 weekly, 8s. ; r weekly, 
10s., and four stamped, addressed enve- 
mpes. Stamped, addressed envelopes for 


plies. 10 per cent. commission on 
wins over £1. 


HAROLD THOMPSON, 


Competition Specialist, 


EXMOUTH. 
“MIDDLES” WINNERS. 


(Continued from page 8i.) 


Brown, O., 5 St, Paul's Road, Withington, Manchester. 
Buchaa, J., 249 Hawkhill, Dundee, NBO et 
Butler, Mre. H., ‘Sub Rosa,’ Aubrey Roa‘. Birmingham. 


Chappell, Miss Emily, “‘ Granta,’ Lower Hil! Sireet. Stoneti:cge, 
Married Qris.. Crownhill Bks... Crowulull, 


Clark, Mr.. 4 H. 
Devon, Plymouth, 

Cohen, R., Solicitor, Stockton-on-Tees, 

Cook, H., 8 Percival Street, Hightown, Mauche-ter. 

Cook, Miss E., 6 Bridge Place, Vicars Cyos:, Chester. 

Coleman, J., 96 Canon Street, Shrewsbury. 

Collier, T., 12 Admiralty Road, Gt. Yarmouth. 

Conssbee: Miss Canstanve ©. Craif-y-don, Tarmts Hill, Hythe. 


ent. 

Cooper, T. E., 49 Nova Road, Croydon, 
Cotton, T. W., 108 Station Street, Burion.on Trent. 
Cubbin, Miss Hetty, 44 Olare Road, Bootle. 
Darb . C., Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 
Davey, G., 44 St. Paul’a R Middiesbiongh. 
Davies, A., Crudgington School, Welling'cn. Salop. 
Dunlop, D., 13 Hamiiten Street, Mothcrwe!l, N.B. 
Dwyer, J., Burrin Street, Carlow, Irela:. 
Eldridge, F., 208 Robertson Street, ‘Batiersca, S.W. 
Evans, D., 23 Oxford Street, Mardy, Glam. 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Flavell, Mig, Jy 138 Al ad 

lemming, W. 8., ston ad, Biadferd-on Aron, Wilte, 
Fowler, F., 33 William Bi , 


. Mra, Fire Station, Old Town. Clapham, S.W. 
Heath, L. H., 19 Scarborough Street, West Hartlepool. 
Higgins, F. 1 Bedford Avenue, Barnet, Herts. 
o:4 D., 134 Palmerston Road, Bowes Park. 

Hutchinson, A. D., 179 Arkwright Sirect, Nottingiiam, 

J., 37 Conybeare Road, Oanton, Card:ff. 
Jones, G. W., 4 Goddard Avenue, Hui! 

rs. 


Jones, Mrs. M. H., 1 Bagillt Street, Holywe!l. Now Wales. 
Judson, Mrs. M. L., Balderton Vicarage, Newark-on-Trent, Notts. 
Keay, G. R., Kirklands, Bothwe!l, Lanaik-hire. 
Ke & JW. 36 Anerley Park, Anericy, 3.F. 
Knight, M., 18 Harper's Road, Newhaven, Sueex. 
Knight, Miss N., “ Ballarat,"’ Monkinoor Read, Shrew: wy. 
lamshead, W. 7’, 23 Park Road, Dawlish, Devda. 

der, W., 198 Normanton Road, Der). 


Lang, B., 26 Alma Streot, Wellingborough 
Lascelles, Mr, J, R., 19 @ardonnel a. WN. Shields, North m'b’!'d. 
Leach, G. 8,, 2 High Street, Hatfleld Pevers!, Exrx. 
Tee, J. B., 26 Station Road, Masbow, Re‘}erlam, 


on Tyne, : 

Lucas, A., 49 West Quay Road, Poole. Dor-+t, Z 

Lyon, W,, care cf Mrs, Gilvuth, 323 Cratzpaik Drive, Denniston, 
Glasgow. : 

Macdonald, F. R., Le Rivage, St. Bielades Bay, Jersey. 

Magowan, T., 2 Edward Street, Portadown, Leland. 

Manchester, 8., 32 Bnow Hill, Melton Mowbray, Leicester. 

Manders, 4’, 178 St, Savionr's Road, Saltley, Birmingham. 


THESE... {| £250 _ 
WINS.... 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE! 
LOOK AT. . | £559 _ -- 


£300 es 


£100 ove 


will pay 6d. or Is. for, and LIKELY WINNERS. 


Remember, IT’S FREE !! 


SEND NOW. IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Address : Superintendent, C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, Beverley. THE SMALLHOLDE R 


McIntyre, J., 21 White Street, Govan, Glasgow. 
McKenzie, A., 60 North Parade, Belfast. 
McNeill, W., No. 7 New Square, Mossend, Lanark. 


Morris, T., 36 Hotspur Street, Shrewsbury. . 
Moran, J., 20 Albert Street, Middleton, Mauchester. 
9 Thorutree Street, Leith, N.B. 


Nelson, H. J.. 2 Williamson Street, Wolverhampton, 
Newell, Miss F. L., 10 Gargato Avenue, Aldershot, Hants. 
Nicole, H. C., yimels,’’ Mennaye Road, Penzanve, Cornwall. 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 

of each accident—not the first claim only. 

£100 AEROPLANE Bete 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
possenzer train in which the deceused was 
bad in his, or her, possession, the Jusvrance Coupon on this 
This paper may be left at bis, or ber, place of wbode, su long as 
legal represeutative of such person injured, should death result 

of its occurrence. 

| Ss I (OL@) iMegel act, having thecurreut numer of Pearson's 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAI 
—_——— 
— 
£100 RAILWAY | INSURANCE. 
504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
£2,000 ecach—not for one ouly, £2,000 specially guaranteed 
EC., to whom notices of claim, uuder the following conditions, 
leyal represeutative of any person killed by 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding post office servauts in 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or ber, usual signa- 
the conpon is signed 
from such accident within three ealemiar months thereafter, 
In the event of a person, nut being a railway 
Weel lyon him, or har, at the time of bemg killed 


travelling as a passenger in any part 
We pay any number of claims in respect 
£1 0 CYCLING (For terms see 
including three of £2,000 andone of €1,000. 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
must be seut within seven days to the above widress, 
¥ 2,000 anaccident in Great Britain or Treland to the 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
ture, writteu in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
PROVIDED ALS that the said sum shall be paid to the 
aud that notice of the accident be given within three days 
servant on duty, nora suicide, por engagedt in an 
) by w railway accident in the United Kingdom, although got hy 


wo ae)~) WON ONCE. 
WON THREE TIMES. 
WON EIGHT TIMES. 
WON NINE TIMES. 
£5 to £50 .. won Hundreds of Times. 
One member has won over 100 prizes, another 39. scores over 12. 


HUNDREDS WRITE LIKE THIS: 


This follows several smaller prizes. You a I 
have tried several without a single win."—E, WOOLVER, Brighton. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN, 


As follows: 5s. prize 9d; 10s., 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in the £. 


SEND 4: STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


(any paper) and we will guarantee you to reccive two as good as any you 


“Twas delighted in winning a prize of £50 in the 
few paper, INveNtions, through your assistance. 
You take first place’ among Solutionists, for I 


HOW TO GROW 
MUSHROOMS ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND 


SEE 


THE SPECIAL MUSHROOM NUMBER 


of ‘The Smallholder.”’ 


This number tells you everything you ougit 
to know about Mushrooms, and most 
important of all—-— 


HOW TO MAKE 
MONEY OUT OF 
THEM. 


Now Selling. Price td 


Nixey, E. M., 28 Oxford Place, Doncaster, Yorke, 
Ogilvie, B., 36 Baldovan ‘Terrace, Dundee, N.B 


Upie, R. E., Post Office Staff, Pontypridd, Sout Wales. 

O Sullivan, J., 85 Booterown Avenue, Co. Dublin 

Parkman, Waiter, Stoney Croft, Whyteleafe, Suries. 

Palmer, Henry, 20 Abney Strcet, Leicester 

Parnell, 3., 29 Northampton Road, Weliinghorouch 

Pearson, T. G., 82 Sutherland Terrace, Haretii ils Lane, Leeda. 

Pink, Frank B., Haywood Road, Mappeticr, N ‘ts. 

Puce, 8., 28 Charlotte Street, Walsall. 

Pritvhard, Wu., Tanton, Aber.Road, Bangor, N. Wales. 
Purnell, Winifred, Miss, “ Rockleigh,” Panlton, Briate 

Pybus, E.. Mre.. 40 Catherine Street, Piternoor. Sheela 

quinn. James, Martin Cottage, Auchinleck, Ayvi-hive, 
uartly, P. FL, 131 Winston Road, Green Laie, N. 

Raitry, Wm. M., 22 Leith Walk, Leith, N.B. 

Raweon, Aune, Mrs. 16 Raweon Teriace, Dew biiy Rowd, 

Royal, Anthony S. 54 Denzil Avenne, uthaimptan, 


Remainder of names held over owing to lack of 
space. 


anaceident toany trainin which he, or she, may oe trarelling ag 
@ passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpon 
be sixued or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘Tur 
Ocean AccIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, Limit: i 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seveu days from 
the occurrence of the accideut. 

One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the lezal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets bis death by acenlent while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
sneb accident had in hie, or ber, possession, the Tnsuranee 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 
prosidedat the foot, and thet death occurred withiu twenty-four 

1ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such aecident to 
the said Corporation at above addre<s within vhree days of its 
occurrence, This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyove dying as the directand sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) withiu the United Kinzdow by a 
falling avroplane, PROVIDED that death oceurs within twenty- 
four hours from tho reecipt of the injnrics, thet he ‘or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Tnsurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the time be on the aeroplave nov eugaged in veronantic 
ond that notice of the accident be given ty the Corporation 
within three days of its oceurrence, 

The above conditious are of the cssence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue oply, 
and eitilles the holder to the benelit of, anlis subject to the 
couditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1990. Risks Nos, 2 sql 3. 

The Purebase of this Publication is admitte t to the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 330f the Act A Print of the 
Actecan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corpora ti No person em recover on more than oie 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in vespeet of the same ri 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonth's sub 
scription for. PEARSON'S WEEKLY tn advance to their 
ne sagont, orto the Publisher, need not, durin: the period 
cOvered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or co: 
the paper on their person. It is o!y vec « t 


the wragent's receipt to the publish aw ota nr 
Hovnrietta Street, Loudon, W.C., anda ce:titic.te well os 
sent in exchange 


Signature .... 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, Jul: Frh, 1632. 
uatil midnight, Thursday, July (sit, bi. 
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TEE EKKELEAEAKALAAAAL A 


IT IS WORTH REPEATING 


an old story if it is a good one. The story of the wonderful success which has been achieved. 

by Beecham’s Pills, as a medicine peculiarly suited to the requirements of the household 

and the general needs of the public, is now an old-one. For several decades they have been 

a recognised specific in cases of stomach and liver disorders, and the ailments arising 

therefrom, and it is a significant fact that their corrective and curative properties are as 

highly valued as ever. Their good work still progresses. They are a present-day boon and 
blessing to many thousands. ae. 


BEECHAW’S PILLS 


have a splendid record. Time has tried them, and out of this most perfect test they have 

emerged triumphant. For constipation, indigestion, biliousness, depression, and the other 

distressing symptoms of a deranged stomach and disordered liver, they still remain the great 

and sovereign remedy. Their reliability—their sheer merit—their undoubted efficacy—-have 

proved in the past, and are proving ‘in the present, the truth of that old saying— 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ARE WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


Rrra > “~~ 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


WHY LEMONADE 
IS SO POPULAR. 


Lemonade owes its immense popularity 
as a summer beverage largely because 
there is no other drink which combines 
such attractiveness of flavour with such 
benefit to the health. 

The only difficulty heretofore was the 
trouble and expense of preparing lemonade 
from fresh lemons. Thanks to Eiffel 
Tower Lemonade, however, the very finest 
and purest lemonade can now be made 
with the very least trouble and at the 
least expense. 


clear and firm setting. 


Foster Clark’s 2d. Pint J elly.- 


Send for a packet to day. 


ffel Tower Lemonade is not a che- 


mical imitation of lemons, but the actual 


roduct—in a concentrated form—of the 


nest lemons in the world. This is im- | 
ortant. Lemonade ree from pure 
mons is the right drin 

palate ; as you get it so much more cheaply 
and in so much more convenient and econo- 
mical form in Eiffel Tower Lemonade, it 
is easy to-see why that famous summer 
drink has become practically the national 
beverage. 

Eiffel Tower Lemonade can be used in 
making all kinds of pleasant “ mixed ” or 
“blended” drinks; and it is as healthful 
and beneficial for children as for adults. 


Sold by all grocers and stores, in 4d. bottles 
(a bottle makes 2 gallons). If unable to 


FOSTER CLARK Ltd., Eiffel Towc- Works, Maidstone. 


e A 4]d. bottle makee 
2 gallons of 

| ¢@ delicious home made 
Lemonade. - 


for health and 


REAMINESS of 
is such an improvement over ordinary Custard -Powder. 


A £1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY 


obtain, write @ postcard to 


its unequalled Creaminess, its delicious flavour, makes it exquisite with all Fruit. 
SAMPLE FREE. Send Postcard to Foster Clark Ltd., Dept. 125, Maidstone. 
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TT ELLE KKKKKKAAEEEE 
For 2d. you can now buy a Fin-i | 


Quaxity Pint Table Jelly. A large vari) | 
of delicious Fruit Flavours, each brillianti: | 


To avoid disappointment, insist on; 


They aré so pure and delicious that every child likes the 
So easily made, You simply add water. Sold by all Gro: 


is printed on each 63d.tin. The absolute ‘purity of Foster Clark’s Cream Custard, 


